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IMPORTANCE OF METAPHYSICS TO THE STATESMAN. 
BY JAMES THOMAS HYDE, COLCHESTER, CT. 


Tur consummate statesman is, and ought to be, a thorough philoso- 
pher, a profound metaphysician. ‘To one who looks upon him as the 
mere mouth-piece of a clamorous constituency, as a successful candi- 
date for office, as “ a great and good man,” and “ the man of the peo- 
ple,”"—or who honors him chiefly for his public benefactions, or his 
external accomplishments—who knows him because he is known, and 
trusts to him because he is devoted to public life, jealous of his coun- 
try’s honor, and ready to “spend and be spent” in her service, this 
ay seem a comparatively unimportant, if not a gratuitous assertion. 
With the multitude, who claim that their suffrages are the ground, and 
their favor the standard, of all political distinction, it would meet, 
doubtless, with the frown of silent contempt. We maintain, however, 
that it is true, both theoretically and practically ; not, indeed, that by 
wandering in the labyrinths of metaphysies, the youthful aspirant will 
discover a promised land” of political wisdom, nor that politics 1s not, 
iu itself, a distinct science, to be acquired by peculiar methods of its 
own; but that a deep and patient study of the human mind is as val- 
wable, even to the statesman, as any other qualification ; valuable, we 
say, not only for the mental discipline it affords, but for its practical 
bearing in the administration of national affairs. This will appear, if 
we consider the peculiar sources of error and perplexity in political hfe. 

Granting all sincerity and faithfulness to the statesman, it is evident 


* We regret to say that we are compelled to defer the publication of one of th 
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that mal-administration can arise from only two sources, viz.: from an 
injudicious selection of ends to be gained, and from the use of inap- 
propriate or inefficient means. ‘To propose such ends as can be com- 
passed by no available means; in the wild love of theory or enterprise, 
to decide upon practicability without any deliberate estimate of means ; 
to insist upon immediate utility, and thus to prescribe all vigorous and 
far-reaching policy; to forget that labors and hazards must attend every 
successive step of national progress, or wrapped up in the impatient 
desire of some ideal possession, to overlook all that belongs to “ con- 
nection, gradation, and harmony,” in its attainment; nay, sometimes 
even to blindly trust to mere casualties as “ efficient causes”—such, 
and such-like, are the blunders of politicians in almost every age. 

First, therefore, we are bound to ask, how shall the best ends be 
chosen’ And here, of course, we refer to laws and institutions, 
which, from the nature of the case, are mere forms to successively ex- 
press the different phases of public sentiment and public spirit, as they 
herald forth the “ onward march” of society. For these are arbitrary 
and inviolate, only as a willing people make them so. We answer, 
then, that to do this intelligently implies two things, apparently unap- 
preciated by the egregious triflers of our day. 

Ist. A knowledge of society, as it is. 

2d. A knowledge of society, as it should be. 

Each merits a particular consideration. 

What, then, is a better clue to a knowledge of society, as it is, than 
a sound philosophy of mind? We would not undervalue a wide ob- 
servation of men and nations, nor a long experience amid the trials and 
emergencies of public lie. But surely, these will not suffice the states- 
man. tle must have certain principles, by which to interpret his ob- 
servations, and to determine the bearings of his experience ; else, 
while his eyes see, and his ears hear, he will really understand but 
little or nothing. Now what is plainer than that these principles must 
be drawn from liberal and enlightened views of man, as man, and cor- 
rected by a deep insight into his nature and habits, as a moral intelli- 
gence, if the conclusions formed by them are to correspond with the 
good and evil, as they actually exist in society? Hence the results of 
observation and experience must be subjected to the ordeal of a thor- 
ough philosophy ; and mental philosophy affords that delicate, verner- 
hike instrument, by which they may be reduced to the greatest degree 
of accuracy, 

Thus, then, the statesman may compute the relative intensity and 
extent of existing evils. Suppose the body politic to be diseased. 
He may judge (if we may so speak) how strong, or in what quantity, 
to mix his medicines ; perhaps, also, the particular part, or parts, where 
they should be applied. But something more is wanting. He is not 
merely to compare evils, nor to arrest their progress ; but, if possible, 
to eradicate them forever from the system. He must, therefore, be 
able to trace their legitimate causes ; to know their specific nature and 
inveteracy, to administer the most effectual remedy. Now it is enough 
to know that these causes areffendlessly complicated and deceptive. 
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As many dark and deep passions as wage perpetual conflict in the hu- 
man soul, so many active ministers of corruption insinuate themselves 
into the bosom of society, tending both to destroy its vitality, and to 
disturb its peace. ‘They do not appear vividly upon its surface. From 
the nature of the case, they are not to be detected by experiment. Si- 
lently and secretly growing in the veins of fondly-cherished institu. 
tions, insidiously lurking in the chambers of constituted authority, they 
gather to themselves unsuspected strength, till sooner or later the so- 
cial fabric is shaken with innovation. Who, then, shall assign to ex- 
isting evils their real causes’ Or, who shall discover the germs of 
future evil in the tainted breath of popular caprice’ Who shall un- 
ravel the artificial texture of national existence, and follow each dete- 
riorated thread through its tortuous windings? Or, who shall expose 
the knavish sophistry of ambitious intriguers, or the excessive credu- 
lity of the gloomy alarmist, as they strive to fill society with alternate 
hope and despair? Surely he, if any one, who has the nicest and 
quickest perceptive power,—the power to draw close distinctions and 
analogies—to discern, as by intuition, the exact proprieties and rela- 
tions of things. Let him sound the depths of the human mind—let 
him define, compare, and analyze its successive phenomena, to become 
familiar with every secret spring of thought and action—and he, of all 
others, must be fitted to study and understand the present state of 
society. 

But, secondly, a sound philosophy of mind is requisite to understand 
society as it should be. By what ideal model, that is, by what prinei- 
ples, should the nations be fashioned’ Now in the outset, we aver, 
that society was made for man, and not man for society, ‘The prosper- 
ity of the commonwealth, and the perfection of the social state, are to 
be sought not merely in themselves, but as auxiliary to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the individual. ‘The wants and aspirations 
of the human soul, therefore, should be the supreme object of atten- 
tion, as well to the statesman in his governmental policy, as to the the- 
ologian, in his art of persuasion. Not, indeed, that they have a similar 
part toact. ‘The one bears upon its welfare indirectly, the other di- 
rectly—the one by show of power and sovereignty, the other by moral 
influence ; the one appealing only to self-interest, seeks to check the 
passions, and to constrain the will; the other, awakening both love and 
lear, to purify and elevate the heart. ‘The one, perhaps, is felt more 
widely, the other more deeply ; yet both are felt upon the same myste- 
rious human soul, with equally constant and abiding effect. Now it is 
this permanency of effect, which ever makes it so seriously important 
in any profession, to know or care precisely what one is doing. Must 
not, then, both need the same clear and critical knowledge of mental 
facts and phenomena—the theologian chiefly as an aid, the statesman 
a8 a counselor and guide ? 

Or, look more particularly at the principles by which society ought 
tobe shaped. ‘T'o preserve the balance of power, amid jarring inter- 
ests and stormy factions—the tendency to consolidation in equilibrio 
with the tendency to dissolution—the spirit of reform, uncorrupted yet 
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vigorous, in spite of artful radicals, or bigoted conservatists—to enjoy 
enterprise without the blight of avarice, and emulation without bitter 
rivalryv—liberty without Lheentiousness, and magnificence without lux- 
ury ; ina word, to enthrone the “ Golden Mean” in the bosom of soci- 
ety, around which, as a “ centre of motion,” all its affairs shall revolve, 
without fear of flying off into desperation, or of settling into untimely 
stupidity—these are summarily the abstract principles, of which each 
nation should be one grand embodiment. Now who has any just or 
definite idea of what they mean’ Surely, not the demagogue, who 
has an eve only to shifting majorities and party policy ; not the vision- 
ary enthusiast, who talks so loudly of his country’s glorious prospects ; 
not even the patriotic and philanthropic statesman, when barely con- 
scious of the high dignity and destiny of the human mind. Nay, as 
well might the same man appreciate the great moral rules by which he 
is to govern his own conduct, without self-examination, to show him 
their adaptation to his character, as to hope to understand those deep 
principles, which depend for their fitness and significance upon the 
human mind, as the source of all moral differences in society, without 
a sound and discriminating mental philosophy. 

Hiow, then, shall the statesman, at any given moment, decide what 
to advocate, and what to oppose? How shall he so trace the bearings 
of his plans as to provide against the “ wear and tear,” the strifes and 
jostlings of a busy, fearful future? Tlow shall he discern, with a pro- 
phetic eve, that peculiar conformation of parts, so simple, so beautifully 
exact, and yet so wonderfully complete, which distinguishes every mas- 
ter-piece of policy! And how shall he appropriate it to every darling 
foster-project of hisown? Just and clear ideas of society as it should 
be—an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of society as it is— 
these are the two requisites, ‘I'he one fixes his aim directly in the line 
of national perfection, lest, by the slightest deviation, he cause his 
country, in the lapse of years, to wander far away into irretrievable, 
yet unforeseen, disaster. ‘The other points out precisely her present 
advancement, that lis plans may neither go beyond his available re- 
sources, nor stop short of the full extent of his privileges. Yet both 
are indissolubly bound to the central rock of metaphysics, whose wa- 
ters gush forth only at the magic touch of the profound statesman. 

We come to the second division of our subject, which respects the 
means to be employed. ‘These, of course, must be nicely adjusted to 
the ends proposed, with no violation of the relations existing between 
them—with no oversight, and consequently no rational fear of derange- 
ment. ‘The very selecting of the best practicable ends, implies that 
they will thus harmonize. But this is not all. The statesman is to 
institute a system of subordinate means, “ linked together and conted- 
erate,” a series of petty contrivances, by which to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the people in his favor, to rouse and unite their energies in his 
support. ‘The great problem is, to draw these sympathies, as by ase- 
cret attraction, to the desired object, and to strain these energies to the 
utmost tension, without impairing their elasticity, or hazarding reac- 
tion. Here, then, is room for the exercise of the most exquisite skill. 
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Here is work for the acutest and subtlest metaphysician. What reck- 
less trifling, to unwittingly tamper with those tender chords, which vi- 
brate from heart to heart throughout a whole nation! How easy for a 
statesman to fret and inflame the very passions which he so nobly seeks 
to regulate—to cramp the very energies he would fain employ to the 
hest purpose—to embitter the very cup of rejoreing which he would 
wish to sweeten forever! lLlow easy to entangle the delicate cham of 
a people's confidence, which he may never clear again, or harshly and 
hastily to do violence to some inveterate prejudice, or hoary supersti- 
tion, and thus unpardonably to shock the moral sensibilities of the 
community! In short, how few public men there are, who do not ei- 
ther ensnare themselves, or defeat their own ends! Look, now, at the 
keen and calculating statesman, trained in the school of patient reflee- 
tion. He sits, watching the transitions of society from one state to 
another. Tle knows how to take advantage of the infinite and rapid 
changes of emotion, the warm gush of feeling, and the sudden burst 
of passion. He can detect each gently agitating excitement, as it is 
watted by, and anon the nobly repressed feelings “ visible only in’ the 
resolve of the soul.” With these subtle influences, thus opening to 
lis vision, and rallying around his efforts, how shall he not the better 
adjust a system of ends and means? How shall he not elude disaster 
and batlle opposition ? 

It remains for us, in conclusion, to answer an objection by which 
some would undermine our whole discussion, viz.: that we cannot trust 
to “ general reasonings,” of any kind, about society. Philosophy, say 
they, respects “causes,” but implies that in their operation they conform 
to certain “ general laws,” whereas society is almost entirely subject 
to chance. Forsooth, there is a great game between the nations, and 
statesmen are called to throw the national dice. But we are not to de- 
ny the existence of order, method, and uniformity, because there is 
perpetual change. We behold a broad ocean, whose waves ripple, and 
loam, and toss, at the mercy of ever-varying winds and storms , yet, 
neither waves, nor winds, nor storms, are without their laws. So, too, 
society has its laws—none the less real, because less obvious, to the 
superticial observer ; none the less fixed and constant, because they re- 
late to restless elements, which acknowledge no control; often more 
intricate and obscure, yet none the less to be sought after, and when 
ascertained, none the less to be practically relied upon, because, in 
their mysterious supremacy, they still leave reom for an almost endless 
variety of phenomena. As we go on, reasoning from the partieular to 
the general, from the individual to a multitude, and on the seale not of 
asingle life, but of national existence, we may be even more severe 
and refined, more sure and exact in our conclusions. Call them ab- 
stract, if you will. ‘They hold to true philosophy, and the philosopher 
can make them applicable. 

But is this philosophy the philosophy of mind? The statesman is 
oflicially concerned with only the outward conduct. Now men seldom 
act as thev think. How, then, say they, can you reason from thoughts 
to actions! We reply, that, for all this, there 1s no way of anticipa- 
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ting men’s actions, so safe as by their thoughts ; for action is one ap- 
pointed mode of expressing thought. And if it be true, that you can 
reason from actions to thoughts with more safety than from thoughts to 
actions, this only shows that the statesman needs a subtler mental phi- 


losophy, in so far as he must consider, not merely the intricacies of 


thought, but the “ specific difference” (if we may so call it) between 
thought and action. 

Away, then, with your blustering patriotism, and titled nobility! 
Away, even, with your elegant and persuasive oratory, with all its rich- 
ness, and fullness, and earnestness of illustration! Its soul-stirring 
appeals may charm and render enthusiastic the assembled people ; an 
admiring populace may run to do them homage, and a grateful posterity 
be dazzled by the lustre of their fame. But better be without them, 
and the power which they confer, than to be without that sound phi- 
losophy of mind, which is so essential to the safest and most intelli. 
gent administration of national affairs. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS. 
BY EDWARD GRIFFIN PARKER, BOSTON, MARS. 


Wien we scrutinize the universe, we observe that all things have 
their proper modes of action, and that all, with the exception of man, 
spontaneously obeying these rules, easily and happily attain the de- 
velopment of their being. ‘The little nut decays, germinates, sprouts, 
and spreads great and graceful branches in the sky, naturally; and the 
globes above us trace their mazy orbs, without discipline, in harmonious 
measure. Man alone seems prone to oppose the laws of his being 
and the conditions of his weal. ‘To resist the ruinous effects of this 
tendeney, political government has been instituted. ‘That species of 
it termed Republican now attracts attention, and the object of this 
essay will be to contrast ancient and modern Republican governments 
inthe main principles on which their strength depends, and in their 
democracy itself. 

Rome and Greece on the one hand, and America on the other, will 
be the representatives of each. 

The Roman united all the attributes of sovereignty, people and laws, 
in an Ideal, which he recognized distinetly in the symbols of its ex- 
istence, and embraced in one comprehensive term—The State. ‘This 
he invested with an awful and holy character. Its origin was shrouded 
in the mysterious and impressive gloom of a high and mythic anti- 
quity, and it was presumed to be ever under the protection of the gods, 
who were constantly propitiated by the offerings of devotion. On its 
high altar smoked the quenchless fire, a certain token that the Divine 
Atflatus had never deserted it. In its secure archives were the in- 
comparable Revelations of Sibylline Inspiration. In its service min- 
istered the hoary and holy men who, full of the curious lore of Etru- 
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ria, practiced a prescient craft, and seemed to stand between the 
heavens and the earth. Its laws—that is the decrees of the people— 
the moment they were legally adopted, became a component of this 
sacred State. Its high offices were the shadows of Jove's majesty, 
and the longer a law endured the more it was hallowed, for they fan- 
cied they heard the voice of Heaven speaking in the records of the 
Fathers. ‘The sanctity attaching to the law, however, withdrew 
attention from its object. For at the citizen lived, not it for him: and 
thus it too often happened that the Comitia inquired if the proposed 
measure was demanded by the State, and approved by the Haruspices, 
rather than examined its bearing upon the fortune of each citizen. 
Thrice in one century did a Decius, in the unsullied apparel of the 
victim, and with unearthly imprecations, devote himself, im obedience 
to an unnatural sentiment. ‘Thus, even under the Empire, the shadow 
of the old Idea remains, and the rescripts of the Emperor are called 
“The Sacred Constitutions.” 

Inthe Grecian States of Athens and Sparta, a similar veneration 
for the State, as partaking of a higher than human nature, and not to be 
approached profanely, is apparent. ‘There seems to have been, how- 
ever, a natural spring of religious feeling in the breast of his neigh- 
bor across the lonian Gulf, to which the Greek was comparatively a 
stranger ; and we think his reverence for the State was nourished by 
the paramount influence of great men. ‘The principle of the slavery 
of the individual to the State was virtually inculeated by Solon, and 
clearly by Lycurgus ; and when Demosthenes, in full court, utters his 
opinion, that the citizen is born not only for his own happiness and 
that of his relatives, but for the State, he only echoes the sentiment 
of Simonides in his renowned Epitaph upon the Spartan Dead, which 
bids men “ Tell it at Lacedamon, We lie here,” not because we deem 
it noble for Liberty, but * in obedience to her Laws.” 

But while the Roman State drew new authority from new prodigies, 
while every flash through the dim religious light of the Capitoline 
Was an injunction to the people, the self-recruiting power of the Gre- 
clan was more limited ; for, as they receded from their orginal Law- 
givers, their principles would grow less effectual, and this decay of 
opinion was chiefly counteracted by the influence of great and wise 
men among them, who, at various times and in various Ways, re-ani- 
mated the drooping State spirit whose value they were sagacious 
enough to perceive. Systems thus constituted, however, could not 
endure the steady strain of ages, though they might survive the con- 
cussions of afew centuries. For more than four hundred years did 
the Roman defy the storms and the thunders of popular and personal 
rage, attaining during that period the genuine magnificence which has 
provoked the admiration of ages. But long before the close of that 
period, a political infidelity had gradually crept in, which was silently 
undermining the hollow buttresses of the State. 

Amid the affluence and dignity which rolled in upon him after the 
close of the Samnite wars and the discomfiture of Pyrrhus,—a dig- 
nity and honor accorded no less by the expiring umpirage of Greece 
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than by the consideration of the rising Courts of the Ptolemies,— 
with the hills of his mighty city all capped with ‘Temple trophies, and 
his Forum filled with the deputations of page and supplicants,— 
the Roman spirit swelled and struggled to burs all bonds and be a 
yod unto itself and to the world. More than once did the Flamens 
hear with dismay of daring Generals who had crossed arms with the 
foe, and won vietory in defiance of the omens. More than once a 
proud band of Patricrins virtually denied the sole supremacy, in mat- 
ters perhaps of trifling import in themselves, but all-important as re- 
garding the principle. And after her own and her colonial ports were 
crowded with trireme prizes and the costly cargoes of Carthage and 
the Hust, Luxury and Sensuality joined inthe attack. ‘Then, immersed 
in voluptuousness, other influential houses slighted and neglected, 
rather than contemned, until the time came when, from the influx of 
foreign philosophy and letters, and the native intellectual growth, 
theoretical infidelity began to prevail. And when the most cultivated 
mind in Rome expresses his surprise that the soothsayers do not laugh 
in each other's faces,—then the imposing fabric falls. 

In Greece, where the various hateful passions, which the critical 
observer distinguishes constantly burning under the showy exterior of 
Beauty and Heroism, were restrained from tearing out the vitals of the 
Body Politic, by their training to a blind homage to the State, the pro- 
cess of destruction would be analogous to that of Rome, and would 
attain its consummation whenever the race of great men should be- 
come extinet, or whenever the progress of ideas, or the haughtiness of 
power, or the depreciation of character, resulting from license and 
excess, should sap the authority of their opinions. All these circum- 
stances conspired about the time when Rome's star was culminating, 
and the agonizing plea of Demosthenes is at once the testimony of 
their degradation and the crowning monument of their expiring glory. 

We say, then, of the Democracy of the Ancient, that to pre- 
serve any partof his own legislation, he limited that participation 
by a blind reverence for the Decretals of ancestors, the Declarations 
of auspices, and a superstitious regard for his own Law; and it re- 
sulted that besides being conservative to the last degree in one, he 
legislated in both the countries we have been considering, rather for 
the State than for himself. 

In the forgotten folios of old writers there is a picturesque deserip- 
tion of a famous battle between the Emperor Constantine and his ri- 
val Maxentius ; for the chronicles tell how a cross, flaming on high, 
heralded the vietory and converted the victor. However this may be, 
the event of that day gave the grand impetus to a Religion which, 
though of very humble origin, was destined to intermingle with all 
Political Eeonomy, and to be conspicuous in the unwonted Fashion 
and new Strength of Republican Institutions. 

Former Political Theories had endeavored to repress the expression 
of evil; but here was something which, when pressed into the service, 
struck at the origin and root itself. Instead of building a stout wall 
against the waves of Passion, it lulled the winds to render the waves 
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gentle. Henceforth the seat of the contest so often waged in the Fo- 
rum and the Agora, between selfishness, lust and rage, on the one 
side, and a factitious awe with venerable names upon the other, was 
changed. The battle was not to be joined in public, amid the ex- 
citements of the crowd, but each man alone in his closet was to labor 
with the evil that was in him. ‘The Holy Scriptures laid down gene- 
ral principles of self-government, in accordance with which the ends 
of lite could be attamed. These it enforced by appalling threats, 
while it recommended them by the proffer of ravishing rewards. 
‘These principles were such as daily experience affords testimony to 
aflirm are calculated to produce happiness. Inculcating a higher and 
purer morality than had ever been aspired to, and a far more full and 
complete adherence to justice in reference to others, and finally em- 
bracing all in the extensive precept, that whatever, in the partial 
court Which each one for himself set up, he judged the world should 
de to him, that he was to assume as the description of his deportment 
to lis fellows, it would, in proportion to its adoption, relieve Govern- 
ment from the pressure of men’s evil and vielent passions. ‘Thus, as 
iis sphere widened, any system of Government which was resolved 
upon would have less to encounter. 

Not very long ago a Statesman in the British House of Peers made 
use of the significant phrase, “ ‘The Schoolmaster is abroad.” This 
simple statement was the recognition of another grand Principle which, 
advancing hand in hand with Christianity, tended to the same end,— 
the connection and consolidation of Popular Institutions, 

‘The influence of Modern Education in relation to Government is to 
contribute to give right Principles and right forms, and then to promote 
subdrdination to them. Embracing a political Experience of ages, as 
it were, in himself, an Experience crowded with varying Principles 
and varying Forms to which the same Principle has given rise ; the 
Modern can trace their operation, mark the reasons of their decay ; 
distinguish the elements of their prosperity, and comparing, selecting, 
ant compounding, his work should rise massive with the solidity of 
every element of durability which time has in any way approved. A 
correct system, in unison with the interests of those on whom it acts, 
is sensible of a quickened vitality from every accession of popular In- 
telligenee. Not only is the Law-making machine, if we may venture 
the expression, one which generally turns out sound articles, but the 
recipients set a due value on them. Interested and Factious Dema- 
gogues cannot delude the well-informed ; though particular interests 
ay Sometimes seem infringed upon, reason will yet bear sway ; and 
when, notwithstanding the general tenor, unhappy wrong is committed, 
the necessity of Government and the imperfections inseparable from 
it will receive a proper attention. Education coincides with Religion, 
too, in its harmonizing and softening quality, widening the sphere of 
heing, and inspiring self-respect, while directly or indirectly it affords . 
eecupation to vast numbers of the very persons whose neglected ac- 5 
ivity might prove formidable. It also throws back new light upon 
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Religion, for usually as men become enlightened they admit the ex- 
cellence of Christianity. 

In estimating abstractly the efliciency of Religion and Education in 
affording stability to a Government, it is also to be remarked that it is 
not essential to its security that all its subjects shall be good and in- 
telligent. Every established Government has an advantage over all 
that threatens it; for these antagonistic elements are rarely concen- 
trated in one attack, and its own energies being always at command, 
they are encountered in detail. ‘These influences, whose legitimate 
action we have pointed out, nominally exist in all their efficiency in 
America. A nation, however, may be distinguished by a rare eleva- 
tion of moral purpose and a superior intellectual cultivation, yet if sud- 
denly released from the restraints which ancient usage has rendered 
familiar, they will be disqualified from using their power and applying 
their knowledge. France, the allusion to whose Republicanism sum- 
mons up sad visions, possessed intelligence and virtue enough to ma- 
nage the royal gift, if she had received it gradually. But it came up- 
on her at once, in all its terrible beauty. It appalled at first, then it 
intoxicated ; and whether shrinking from the strange responsibility, 
or bewildered by the delirium of Freedom, she proved alike unworthy 
of the dower. 

We shall not do right, then, to count the crosses towering above the 
cities of America, the little spires dotting lowland and upland, and the 
modest school-house beliries clanging their rustic summons through 
myriad village circles, but we are to observe her History if we would 
estimate aright the supports of her Polity. 

On the sloping plain of Pevensey, in England, where “ Battle 
Abbey” now stands, in commemoration of the day, a people accus- 
tomed to the unshackled license of Feudalism were many years ago 
reduced to the subjection of a vigorous Foreign rule. But the field 
of Hastings was only the most unlortunate in a series of efforts. Ar- 
bitrary demands on the part of the monarchs, and disputes between 
them and the children of the great chiefs who had codperated in the 
invasion, constantly reinforced the resolute yeomanry of the malcon- 
tents, and the close of a litth more than a centuf¥ saw victors and 
vanquished arrayed in unbroken line against the Throne. “ Magna- 
Charta,” its ratifications, and the more complete and accurate Decla- 
ration of Rights, are the autographs of the Progress. It was a suc- 
cession of steps, and Religion and Education advanced with and 
prompted every movement. ‘Then, in the wider latitude just gained, 
they exercised their Religion, applied and augmented their knowledge, 
and the result of each stand for more libers! concessions contirmed 
their propriety. Finally, to crown this arduous discipline, a portion 
of these people separated themselves by thousands of miles from the 
scene of their labors, and like the dwellers in the Wilderness, entered 
upon a continent whose climate and soil were so congenial to a high 
intellectual and moral development, that it seemed a promised land. 
Escaping from the clinging relics of Institutions as unfit for them 
now, as the nest of the eaglet bird for the Eagle, and from the mani 
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fold dangers of a neighborhood of despotisms yet flourishing in their 
prime, they had opportunity on this fresh earth, untouched and un- 
tainted, to assay the grander reach to which their genius prompted 
many before they left the mother-land, and all, ere many years of ab- 
sence and neglect, had suffered their souls and minds to ripen and 
mature. 

The Declaration of Independence was one more step. It was as- 
suming the foga virilis of their national manhood. Nor is their prac- 
tical Education ended, for every year they stretch their free limbs and 
gain their use more fully. The influence of Religion and Education, 
then, Whatever it is, both in founding and forming and in preserving a 
State, we are authorized to infer, must be in healthy activity in Ame- 
rica; although it does not come within the scope of our design to ap- 
peal to minute particulars. The influence of Education in the creation 
of a State is so palpable that we have not tarried long upon it, and 
that of Religion we dwell upon only in its conservative relation to 
Government, 

We now speak of the operation of Religion on the Constitution, a 
consideration which has been deferred till now, because it is desirable 
to have in mind the influence of Education in examining it, and its 
development may serve to present the leading characteristic and excel- 
lence of Modern Democracy. 

The Christian Religion, in all its annunciations, refers directly to 
the individual. ‘l'o him it promises pleasure, or threatens pain, for his 
acts. ‘l’o gain the former, no nation can assist him, nor any wgis shield 
him from its wrath. It recognizes no partial privileges or immunities, 
but views all as upon the same footing, being throughout instinct with 
a spirit of perfect equality. Its immediate influence, therefore, natu- 
rally is, to render man indisposed to allow others to interfere at all in 
lus direction, because he is to stand or fall by himself, and Pride re- 
volts with Reason, at the first suggestion. In short, he would be his 
own sole lawgiver, with the right he has from Heaven. All the asso- 
ciations Which, in various periods, have sought to establish a pure The- 
ocracy, exemplify this tendency. ‘The system of chivalry threw eve- 
ry knight on his Own resources for support and consideration, and was 
at the same time such as, for the moment, to obscure his perception of 
the inflexible necessity of government, and consequently the tenure of 
authority was never so frail. 

But the all-sufficient counteractive now to this tendency, is Educa- 
tion, and every intelligent and informed person sees that national Gov- 
ernment is of primary importance to his well-being, if for no other 
reason than to protect him from the ill-disposed, and the good man ae- 
cords no other veneration to it, as a Divine Institution, whose laws are 
but the resolutions of (a majority of) a People, than he would to that 
body of his own private rules or resolutions, which every reflecting 
man finds it advantageous virtually or formally to draw up in the calm- 
uess of reason, to correct his demeanor in the excitements of life. 

While adopting this view, different opinions might be entertained 
upon the extent of governmental authority, according to the Dogmas of 
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Moral Philosophy, which any one held to, but all would concede sufi- 
cient respect to counteract the disorganizing effect which we have been 
alluding to. Nor are the ideas of man’s personal accountability and 
dependence on himself for his happiness, at present and hereafter, in 
the least shaken, since he only yields any portion of his free agency, 
in order to procure a more general obedience to the principles of that 
Supreme law to which he is accountable, and to promote that happiness 
which is its end. 

But having now his happiness for the object, and the principle of 
the equality of all in view, he relinquishes his individual, uncontrolled 
action, only so far as the clearest necessities of his united condition 
demands, and these necessities are far less exacting than of old. For 
the ancients recognized a divine nature and origin of government, and 
though they might legislate for themselves, they kept up the idea that 
it must be done through a prescribed and Heaven-favored plan. Per- 
sonal accountability and happiness, easily, then, became merged more 
or less in that of the State. ‘The Roman felt his pulses throb with the 
grandeur and felicity of Rome, and cherished the belief, that from the 
prodigal incense of her countless altars, any one of her children would 
be welcomed to Elysium by her patron Deities. Nor was the principle 
of perfect equality by birth, caught sight of by them, as the aristocratic 
features in their original constitutions are sufficient to show. Such 
principles prompted and reconciled them to yielding what their cir- 
cumstances demanded, ‘Their low degree of moral discipline and 
scanty political information, particularly in reference to Republics, de- 
manded that the Government should be hedged in by a sort of Divin- 
ity, lest every wave of bad or mistaken impulse should bury it. We 
have contemplated this = but infirm apparatus. Under it, many 
laws remained after a change seemed desirable, because the augurics 
favored them ; many more, because the sacredness which had been 
thrown around the white stone ‘Tablets of recorded law, forbade them 
to be tampered with, but in the last extremity; many were unpro- 
posed, because it was whispered that they would shock that mysterious 
thing, the State, and all were, of course, obeyed in the “ bitter letter 
of the bloody Book,” while the aristocratic features were never en- 
tirely obliterated. 

But the Modern, beholding no Divinity-encompassing Government 
which shall swallow up his individual responsibility, or interfere with 
the principle that his happiness is dependent upon himself, and keep- 
ing im mind the perfect equality of all, cannot grant such concessions as 
these to any Government. Nor do the exigencies of his condition de- 
mand it, for we have seen how his education and his religious subordina- 
tion fit him to make law for himself, and to control the subsequent ac- 
tion of that law. Accordingly, there are comparatively but trifling diffi- 
culties interposing between his wishes, and their expression as laws. 
He is driven through no tortuous processes—no labyrinth of means 
confuses and withdraws his mind from the proposed end, and all the 
Divinity attaching to Government being, at best, of an oblique, indeti- 
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tion. So that it results from religion, that in America the vital princi- 
ples of the happiness of the individual is never, for a moment, lost 
sight of, inasmuch as the first effort of Religion is disorganizing, 
and upon a conviction of the necessity of Government forcing its way 
into the mind, it prevents any concessions of authority, beyond what 
that necessity demands, while it modifies the necessity itself, by its 
action on the soul or nature of man. 

Starting, then, under the auspicious lead of Religion and Education, 
it is by the latter that the American has shaped the particular form of 
his Constitution—a Constitution where all the constituents, fitly framed 
together, conduce to the security and aggrandizement of the whole— 
asy stem whose checks and balances, working without jar, operate be- 
neficently—where hasty, incomplete, and inaccurate legislation is pre- 
vented by the mutual action of bodies, diverse in the number and age 
of their respective members, no less than in the duration of time from 
the commencement of their service—where, in this way, the ardor and 
vigor of youth imparts an energy which is tempered and steadied by 
the calmer discretion and fortitude of manhood, and the counsels liable 
by a protracted separation from the constituency to assume an aristo- 
cratic hue, are regulated by the ever-recurring participation of the 
Electors in the composition of the Councils; and finally, this admirable 
offspring of the mind of God and the Intellect of man sets so easily 
upon the national body, that instead of shackling, it stretches with its 
growth. 

lf we are now called upon to condense our general view of the 
strength of the two systems, our response will be something like this : 
The one left all the passions of mankind, rampant and storming, to set 
upon it. This onset it was ill calculated to sustain, since, owing to 
unsound religious views and limited political information, the expan- 
sion of mind continually discredited, and at last disowned ut. The 
other soothes these passions in the breast, while it presents to the hos- 
tile front, which it is unable to disperse or destroy in the inception, a 
structure based upon a true and immutable Religion, and fashioned and 
trimmed by the dictates of a consummate Political training, so that the 
growth of Piety and the enlargement of mind alike respond to and 
contirm it, 

And if we consider the Genius of the Democracy of each, we con- 
ceive it to be, that although both profess an identical object, the hap- 
piness of the subject, in the one it was received at second-hand, 
through that of the State, in the other it flows full and fresh to the in- 
dividual himself. We may add, also, that the whole philosophy of the 
diserepancy can be traced in the difference of the supports on which 
each is seen to rest. 

We will not seek, with intense Divination, to work out the Destiny 
of our own country, but wé contemplate, with tranquil satisfaction, that 
Destiny as linked with the glory of God and of man, with the spread 
of pure religion, and the evolution of ever-growing mind; and we are 
conscious of a pride higher than that which the citizen of antiquity 
derived from any source in his most palmy days, in knowing that, 
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whether we pierce the bowels of the earth, or walk, with science, in 
the golden paths of the stars, our State grows stronger in the verifica- 
tion of our religion. 

And we cherish a fond belief, that not until that blessed time when 
men, in pristine purity, in the millenial hour, which the good love tw 
dream of, shall act spontaneously in accordance with the truth and the 
right, and harmonize with all the visible creation, will the Temple of 
our National Honor be thrown down; for then all human regulation 
will fade into the Regimen of the Supreme. 


THE INDEPENDENT THINKER. 
BY LEWI# I. REID, NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue Independent Thinker, as the words imply, is one who thinks 
for himself; one, whose opinions are emphatically his own. Ile 
adopts not other men’s sentiments, until he has subjected them to 
severe tests; and then accedes to this or that belief, not because others 
accede to it, but because he himself is convinced of its truth. He looks 
not to others, but confiding in himself, goes back alone to the fountain- 
head of truth, uses his own powers of thought, and comes down to 
only such conclusions as patient investigation and honest conviction 
may lead him. He will not be governed by other men’s opinions ; he 
seeks to know things for himself; and if there be any slavery which 
he despises, it is the slavery of the mind. Now there are some per- 
sons who, mistaking the name for the reality, fancy that to be inde- 
pendent thinkers, they must think differently from every one else ;—a 
very erroneous opinion, since nothing can be more natural than that 
two individuals, in the investigation of the same truth, should arrive at 
the same results; so that they may think alike, while they think in- 

t is, no doubt, from this love of the name of independence, that 
oung men are sometimes led to discard the opinions of their fathers. 
They would be called independent thinkers ; and hence, if their father 
is of this political party, they will be of that; if he is of this reli- 
gious creed, they prefer the other. And why is this, unless it be to 
show that they have opinions of their own? But how great the dif- 
ference between changing our views to be independent, and changing 
them because we are independent! If men act from the former mo- 
tive, they may be despised ; if from the latter, they are worthy of re- 
-_ he man who changes from one party or creed to another, to 
show his independence, only shows that he has it not. He is a base 
deserter. But the man who seeks to do that which is right; who, 
from a sense of duty, changes his party, deserves no reproach. He is 
an independent thinker,—a man of honor. He endeavors to keep near 
the truth; and, as parties are fickle, it is as likely to be the party which 
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deserts him, as he who deserts the party. It is difficult, however, to 
determine what are the motives which really actuate men; and hence 
we generally ascribe every change of sentiments to fickleness of char- 
acter, or to purposes of a sinister nature. But whether men agree or 
disagree in their opinions—whether they hold correct or erroneous 
views—how few there are, who may properly be called independent 
thinkers! Go ask the great mass of mankind why they believe thus 
and so, and they have no answer to give you—they must at once ap- 
peal to their authorities. It is the few who do the thinking for the 
many. Most of our ideas are borrowed—our opinions are second- 
handed. As a general thing, we follow in the footsteps of our fathers ; 
think as they thought; live as they lived; and as they were gathered 
to their fathers, so will it be with us. In the same way one genera- 
tion follows another, and it is only here and there that some bold spirit 
dares arise to assert his views and to challenge opposition, 

Here the question naturally arises, Why do we find no more really 
independent thinkers? One reason, no doubt, is, that a proper course 
is not taken with the young mind at the outset. ‘The old maxim, “ just 
as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” apples as well to the mental 
constitution, as to the moral. It is just as easy to form opinions in 
the mind of the child, as it is to implant moral principle in the heart. 
Now parents naturally think that they alone hold correct views ; and 
hence they are exceedingly careful to teach their children to think as 
they do. So that at the very birth of the child, his subsequent course 
of action, the opinions he is to hold, the doctrines he is to promulgate, 
are all marked out for him. He is no sooner able to receive impres- 
sions, than he is told that he must choose this, and reject that; that 
such and such views are correct, while others are erroneous. Placing, 
as we do, all confidence in our parents, believing that what they say 
must be true, as a general thing, we receive their doctrines as our 
own, grow up with our views all prematurely formed, and when we 
arrive at the proper age to investigate truth, and to form opinions for 
ourselves, behold we have nothing of this to do—it has all, forsvoth, 
been kindly done for us. Thus, in a certain sense, we come into the 
world already members of this or that religious sect, or supporters of 
this or that political party. Prejudices strengthen us in our belief, 
and independent thinking is out of the question. But I am asked, 
What would you have us do! Neglect the young mind entirely—leave 
it to adopt any sentiments? I answer, no! I would watch over the 
youth with the utmost care. 1 would give them all possible instruc- 
tion; but in so doing I would teach them principles, and not an out- 
ward conformity to principles. I would plant the truth in their hearts, 
hut would leave them to act it out as they might choose. | would 
teach them pure religion, but would trouble them not so much with the 
claims of any particular sect. 1 would strive to make them lovers of 
their country, but would allow them to serve their country in connec- 
tion with the party most accordant with their own feelings. In 
short, the great object which I would keep before their minds, should 
be, instead of a particular sect, religion itself ; instead of a party, their 
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duties to their country. I would teach them the great end of all sects 
and all parties. 1 would give them the substance, and not the form. 
Now I have no doubt that many fathers are more anxious that their 
sons should belong to some particular party, than that they should be 
men of enlarged views—men of philanthropic and patriotic sentiments, 
And, what is more, | believe it 1s a possible thing that some parents 
should feel more solicitude about the creed which their children may 
profess, than about their hopeful conversion to the Christian religion. 
Is it not natural, then, that the young mind should be early biased, and 
do we not here find one reason why there are no more independent 
thinkers ’ 

Another reason which I offer, is the fact, that there is, on the part 
of so many, such a propensity to imitation. Indeed, so far as our own 
country is concerned, imitation is one of the great faults of the present 
day. Our country is new, and our resources are limited ; but we put 
on the appearance of aye and wealth. Most of our styles of architec- 
ture are borrowed from the ancient models. We make no pretensions to 
originality, and the fact that anything is new or is American, 1s enough 
to subject it to condemnation. Moreover, for solid stone, we often 
substitute the stucco; a great deal of our mahogany is made out of 
pine; and much of our marble is nothing but white-wood. ‘Thus in 
many things has American economy led us to substitute the artificial 
for the real. ‘The cheapness of the one more than compensates for 
the costliness of the other. In all this, considered in one sense, there 
may be no harm; and yet no one can say, that matter does not in- 
fluence mind—that outward circumstances do not affect our mode of 
thinking. But leaving this out of account, one thing is certain, that 
when you bring imitation directly into the province of mind, and make 
men alike in their habits of thought, their opinions, and their feelings, 
you destroy originality, you put an end to independent thinking. ‘To 
be independent thinkers, we must hold converse with our own minds, 
must isolate ourselves, in a measure, from the rest of mankind, and 
think for ourselves. ‘There can be no doubt that we look too much to 
others. We forget our individuality,—the peculiar constitution of our 
own minds. We overlook the great fact, that to succeed in the world, 
aman must be himself, whether it be in thinking, speaking, or acting. 
But so natural is it to do as others do, that we throw away our own 
standard, and adopt theirs. Fixing our eye on some one who stands 
high in the world’s esteem, we determine our progress by the simi- 
larity of our course to his. ‘lhe very boy reads the history of some 
hero. He discovers the great outlines of his character, and finds that 
when he was a boy he was of a bold, romantic temperament. He 
loved scenes full of territic grandeur, and when the clouds gathered 
blackness, the thunders rolled over his head, and the lightnings flashed 
along the sky, he, it may be, would perch himself on some eminence, 
and admire the sublimity of the scenes around him. ‘Te thought 
strikes the mind of the young reader. He looks out for the first 
shower; then posts himself, it may be, on some old fence or shed, 
dares at least the first flash of lightning and the first peal of thunder, but 
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soon into the and } imagines lfasecond hero. ‘Two 
Christians, the one exceedingly ardent in his temperament, the other 
quite the opposite, read the memoir of some de ‘parted worthy. ‘The 
one, all enthusiasm, exclaims, * Oh! that | were lke him.” ‘The 
other, slow and lifeless, brocks out into the same exclamation. Both 
would change their natures, and become hike each other. But this is 
unpossible. Here, then, we see how much men are inclined to imi- 
tate one another. It is true there can be no objection tv our imitating 
the good ; but the difficulty is, we strive to imitate them, rather than 
their goodness. All such imitation is servile —contrary to every just 
view of our duty as inde pe ndent thinkers. 

Another great obstacle in the way of independent thinking, is too 
great a regard for public opinion. All know what an iron sway public 
opinion holds over the minds of men. In all we do, the question ever 
stands prominent, What will men say ofus’ We dare not differ from 
the mass. Should we not think as others do, we are behind the times. 
Should we not dress as others do, we are out of the fashion. Should 
we not act as others do, we are strange, eccentric beings. ‘To avoid 
such observations, we fall in with the multitude, and conform our lives 
to theirs. But would we be independent thinkers, we must put away 
the fear of man. It chains the mind down to old ideas, prevents its 
exercising its own powers, and holds it back in its progress towards 
truth and knowledge. If we have any views of our own, we should 
not fear to expose them, especially if those views are founded upon 
patient thought and a sober judgment. No matter whether men receive 
your doctrines with willing minds or not, they may be founded upon 
the immutable truth; they may contain much for which future genera- 
tions will rise up and call you blessed. If you have views of your 
own, bring them out; let them be tried. If they are wrong, let the 
public show it, and the mn you have only taught men how they may the 
better discover error a second time. But if your ideas are worthy of 
notice, you certainly need not then have any fear of the public. Men 
will think well of you, regard you with affection, and honor you for 
What you have contributed to their advancement in knowledge. 

let us now consider, as briefly as possible, some of the more appa- 
rent reasons why men should be inde pendent thinkers. In the first 
ri ice, itis only when men make opinions their own, that they are able 
to air ance them with any degree of foree and spirit. They then feel 
as though they had a cause of their own to defend. They urge their 
views as though the ‘y alone held them—as though all m: inkind were to 
be convinced of their truth. Hence, they enter into the work with all 
the zeal and ardor of new theorists. ‘They become strong men—men 
of influence ; the y effect great good in the world : while, on the other 
hand, the man who has no mind of his own leads a tame and — 
lie. He borrows all his thoughts, and never knows whether he 1 
right or wrong. Such a man does comparative ‘ly no good, makes no 
impression upon the minds of others, and, if he is not despised, 1s re- 
garded at any rate with cold indiflerence. 

Again, true dignity requires that men should be independent think- 
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ers. What more disgusting than to see one person aping another, 
copying his styles of expression, his gait, his habits, his opinions ! 
How belittling it appears! [low contrary to the very idea of man! 
Made in the likeness of God, stamped with immortality, do we seek 
our models in this world’ How slavish must he be who does it? 
Bind the body, if you will, but spare the mind. Enslave not opinion ; 
let thought > free. ‘The slavery of the body L can bear, but the slave- 
ry of the mind | cannot. It destroys all my ideas of man’s true dig- 
nity. It is out of character with his high origin and his future destiny. 

Still further, independent thinking tends to develop our national 
characteristics. Nationality is nothing but individuality on a larger 
scale. It is the nation’s acting out itself, just as we would have the 
individual act out himself. Lf now as a nation we do not thus act out 
ourselves, but set up some other country as a model and copy after it, 
we become as slavish as the individual who copies after his model. 
We must, then, set the national mind at work—set it to thinking, not 
to copying. It is only in this way that nationalities will be developed ; 
and among them, that which is so much talked of and so much desired— 
a national literature—a literature made out of American ideas, em- 
bodying American thoughts, American feelings. We must give up 
aping English customs. Foreign notions must be banished. Our 
writers must withdraw their thoughts from foreign associations, and 
look about them for their tropes and figures. ‘The Poet must contem- 
plate the beautiful scenery of his own country. He must look to the 
green hills of his native land—her sunny plains, verdant lawns, majes- 
tic rivers, and gurgling brooks. let him draw his metaphors. 
Our writers of prose must study American history, American institu- 
tions, American peculiarities. ‘They must become thoroughly imbued 
with American prejudices. In short, our thoughts must become en- 
trely our own, independent of other nations. When this is the case, 
we shall find that there is in us and of us the elements of a literature 
peculiarly our own. ‘Till then, we cannot expect a National Litera- 
ture, nor the full development of national character, however considered, 

Once more, the fact that so much remains to be discovered, is an- 
other reason why men should be independent thinkers. Can we sup- 
pose that there is no more room for inquiry? Have we reached the 
acme of knowledge? Are the arts and sciences brought to the highest 
degree of perfection? Are the great principles of truth all known! 
Not at all. ‘The world is ever advancing. ‘The march of mind is 
onward. The thread of mystery is constantly unraveling ; and so 
many new things are continually brought to light, that we are encour- 
aged to believe, that what we now know, compared with what we may 
know, is but as the first faint streaks of morning light compared with 
the effulgence of noonday. Who, then, will enter the field of investi- 
gation ’ Shall we leave it to the few? Shall we sit down in indil- 
ference, when truth is to be discovered? Let men enter the field ; let 
them engage in the search; and since thev are searching, let them not 
keep together, nor follow in the path already traversed. ‘They must 
separate. If they would accomplish anything, each must take his own 
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road, independently of the other. Each must branch off for himself, 
search for himself, and then may he hope to return to the point from 
whence he set out, bringing the reward of his labors with hum. 

In conclusion, if there be any to whom our subject appeals, it is to 
the educated—to those who have cultivated minds, and who know how 
wuse them. It appeals to them as men of thought, as men of influ- 
ence in the world. If ihe educated do not think for themselves, who 
shall! ‘I'o whom shall we look for the great principles of truth? ‘To 
the ignorant? Not atall. It is the educated, who alone are qualified 
to enter into the field of investigation. They are the persons who give 
character to the age, who form the public mind. ‘They are the beacon- 
lights to a misjudging world. From them issue the great conservative 
principles of society. Let them, then, realize the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon them. Let them feel that they must not look to others, but 
that they have each for himself a work todo. And as a debt which 
they owe to the public, let them withdraw to the secret chambers of 
their own minds, and there seek to individualize themselves with the 
progress of knowledge. Let them strive to bring to light hidden truths, 
or to throw new lustre on truths already known, 

The subject appeals to all who are ina course of education. It 
enjoins upon such, in view of what they are to be, to think for them- 
selves. Let them, therefore, not yield a slavish assent to the opinions 
of others ; but whatever sentiments they adopt, let them always “ be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them.” Let them also re- 
member, that as educated men they will soon be called upon to think 
for others—to guide their minds in the way of truth. Should they not, 
then, feel their true importance, act in view of their coming responsi- 
bilities, and train up their minds to such habits of thought as will enable 
them to be of the most service to the world! Or should they rather 
rest satistied with being mere antomata, acting a borrowed part, and 
coutributing nothing to the advancement of knowledge’) No! ‘They 
may, they should strive to become prominent men in the world’s his- 
wry. If they do not succeed, it should be no fault of their own. — Let 
them therefore not sit down in idleness, when so much is to be done. 
Let them put forth all their powers, wake up the slumbering energies 
of their nature, and they will not have lived in vain. ‘To each, in the 
poet’s words, | seem to hear a voice saying, 


** In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb-driven cattle ; 
Be a Hero in the strife.” 


Would that from every heart there might go forth the answer—felt, 
acted upon, carried out in life—I will do my duty. Would that mind 
might awake from its lethargy ,—discover its omnipotence,—put forth 
its powers,—and a new day would dawn upon the world of knowledge. 
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SECRET INFLUENCES. 
BY JOHN DONNELL SMITH, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Anisror.e enumerates Chance among the efficient causes of events. 
Nor was this belief peculiar to that philosopher. Previous to the 
light of Divine Revelation, the generality of mankind invested chance 
with an imaginary importance, which has since happily vanished, 
though the word itself has continued in unimpaired use. But a 
sounder philosophy has retained it only as a term expressing the ope- 
ration of unknown secondary causes ; and a truer religion, though it 
frowns upon its ancient sense, as arguing an unconscious or at least 
indifferent Ruler of the Universe, yet sanctions its introduction in mo- 
dern vocabulary, when employed in this, its more correct signification, 
Its use, When attended by this idea, obviously involves no impropriety, 
and is required as a convenient mode of speech, where we would re- 
ler to events, Whose causes are either hidden in mystery, or operate 
contrary to expectation, 

Such causes as the above constitute no small portion of those that 
act inthe world, Reason and observation will support us in affirming 
that the greater part of the machinery connecting cause with effect, is 
hidden from the scrutiny of human eye; and, as a consequence, that 
the change, of which the world is one mighty system, takes place more 
from chance than from causes, of which man does or can take cogni- 
zance. 

Let us, in the first place, observe the finite nature of those powers, 
which man brings to this investigation of the numberless influences at 
work around him. [lis mind is so constituted, that it overlooks in its 
widest scope a space which is but a point in the boundless intinity of 
Truth; and yet so imperfect is the mental vision, even when em- 
ployed upon this extremely limited field, that both the largest and the 
minutest objects almost entirely escape observation. A clear image 
is formed on the mind's retina of those only, that constitute the me- 
dium between the two extremes. Reason is neither sufliciently com- 
prehensive to grasp a truth of extreme magnitude, nor nice and deli- 
cate enough in its texture to seize upon the exceedingly minute. We 
have heard it hkened, by a homely though truthful comparison, to a pair 
of tongs, whose arms open not wide enough to comprehend a house, nor 
fit together with suflicient accuracy to pick up a needle. Such being 
the very limited nature of the human mind, inadequate, indeed, are 
our powers either to embrace within our vision at a bird’s eye view, the 
whole of that field of influences, which by an universal sympathy en- 
circles the entire world; or to survey very minutely any part of it. 
Ilere is represented the tendeney of every event that has occurred 
since events first began to be; and every day, we may say, renders 
tenfold more intricate those lines of influence, infinite in number and 
qualities, that connect the present with the past. Indeed, how futile 
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must be our efforts to trace down through the vale of succeeding ages 
the true and entire consequences of one single event in antiquity — 
take what one we may! ‘These individual intluences, moreover, be- 
come compound ; no longer acting as single forces, they produce a re- 
sultant. ‘This caps the climax of our confusion. What was before a 
mystery, now becomes perfect chaos ; and we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that the whole world, ourselves included, is under the con- 
trol of causes unknown to all but God. We relinquish our claim to 
that which is the distinguishing prerogative of the Deity. 

Obviously, then, our acquaintance with the operation of cause and 
effect is extremely lmpertect. Being limited by the boundaries of ob- 
servation and experience, its character is simply empirical, and bears, 
as we have seen, but little relation to the actual. Reason drawing aside 
the curtain of the empiric, penetrates within the vail. She teaches 
us, that in the history of both nations and individuals, various exreum- 
stances continually enter in as essential conditions for the occurrence 
of events, and thus become invested with all the reality of efficient 
causes, Of these, man is to a vast extent the necessary, though un- 
conscious creature ; and it is in this view, more partic ularly, that we 
we will consider the wide play given to Chance in shaping our desti- 
nv, both collectively and individually. 

History is but the development of certain causes set on foot at the 
creation of the world by the great First Cause, and since modified here 
and there in their series of necessary sequences by immediate acts of 
His will. Supposing the Supreme Ruler to retain the same plan of 
direct interference in the government of this His province, we may say, 
that were the world to live over again from the first hour of its birth, 
its condition under the administration of secondary causes would re- 
main the same at corresponding periods in its existence. But depose 
from its sovereignty one of these His viceroys, and an ever-widening 
element of discord is introduced to mar the first plan. Change one 
event, and you plant a different seed for the growth of a thousand oth- 
ers. ‘Those coincidences of lite circumstances, which so often gen- 
erate momentous results, are broken up, and a new order of them 
instituted. ‘There will be found no arrow, that “at a venture shall 
smite king Ahab between the joints of the harness ;” no ‘Tiber over- 
lowing its banks in season to preserve the germ, whence shall spring 
the Eternal City ; no spider to weave a web, that shall bar the en- 
trance to the cave of Mohammed's concealment. ‘These were cir- 
cumstances trifling in themselves, but of inconceivable importance, 
when viewed as so many connecting links in Destiny, without each 
one of which being supplied, the rest of the chain, however perfeet, 
would have proved unable to sustain the fate of the world. A minute 
examination of even the outlines of history in our possession, will not 
fail to detect many similar instances of great events originating in 
“ small things.” Some little incident, serving as a drop of water on 
the incipient flame that would otherwise wrap a city in conflagration, 
may prove a more powerful conservatist than an emperor's decree. 
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certamina tanta 


Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 


Or, on the other hand, like a spark falling upon a magazine of powder, 
one equally trivial in itself has often created mightier upheavings in 
the elements of society, than the most successful radicalist. In the 
first case, man does not recognize the preventive, because the fires 
were checked before they burst upon his view ; and in the second case, 
he attributes the world-rending consequences to some favorite theory 
of “ general progress,” that he would hug in his conceit of mind, 

Hlow false a test, then, do we apply to the importance of circum. 
stances! We call them great, when their effects are immediate ; 
God judges of them by their relations with eternity. We turn our 
eyes toward those that glitter on the surface ; He regards them as im- 
portant instruments of His will, none the less, because they operate 
under ground. [tis His high prerogative to connect trifling causes 
with momentous results, and thus overwhelm the vainly-aspiring mind 
with confusion, and inculeate in all a sense of utter dependence. 

Situations are frequent, where the future being involved in mystery, 
we act indifferently, like men groping about in the dark, though on the 
one side be a precipice, and on the other the haven of our hopes. 
From the nature of the case all forethought is here useless. If the 
step is to be made in utter darkness, an hour's reflection can inform us 
no better in what direction to make it, than the impulse of the moment, 
In Cases like this, circumstances supply the impulse, and under their 
influence we unconsciously act. Yet how momentous are often the 
results, into which we thus heedlessly plunge! ~Llow “ big with fate” 
those disregarded trifles of dust, that turn the balance in our minds! 

e [low heavily may the destinies of unborn nations rest upon our heads, 

and our hearts beat none the quicker! A few days before the discov- 
ery of land by Columbus, one or two birds had been observed to fly in 
a southwesterly direction, and he was reluctantly induced by the pray- 
ers and threats of his companions to change accordingly his course, 
which had hitherto been due west. Had this course remained unal- 
tered, it would have carried him, under the influence of the Gulf-stream, 
at once to the eastern coast of Florida, and the whole course of Spanish 
discovery have been changed: in all probability it would have taken 
a direction along the Atlantic shores of North America, and a Spanish 
population have inherited the present territories of the United States. 
It is impossible to conceive of the particular results ; but most cer- 
tainly the history of America, so far as dependent on local causes, 
would have been altered, and the history of the world, so far as shaped 
by America, would have experienced a radical change. And owing 
to what? ‘The chance flight of a few birds! A trivial cause, truly, 
on which to hang such heavy consequences ; but trivial only in our 
eyes, from not perceiving with prophetic ken its legitimate results in 
Futurity. In the view of the Omniscient it is one of the grandest 
causes that He has ever made use of in the dealings of His providence 
with our race. 
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‘This is not an isolated instance of the kind; history is full of similar 
examples of causality, though, from their apparent insignificance, they 
too often pass by unnoticed and unrecorded. Doubtless, af we could 


trace events to their true origin, we should there discover some un- ? 
heeded circumstance, upon which hinged the whole issue; while all . 
the fine-spun theories and philosophical speculations of our historians of 
would dwindle down into mere modifying circumstances. The Pil- “! 


grims—men destined to become in after ages the leaven of the Western 
world—were nearly equally divided during their deliberations im Hol- 
land, as to embarking for New England. ‘The majority of a few votes 
among those world-despised men, has set a ball in motion, that shakes 
thrones, overturns nations, and sheds a hallowed intluence of education 
and Christianity upon the remotest parts of our globe. ‘The historian 
refers not these effects to the wamorality of the Dutch nation, which, 
we are told, (Gov. Bradford,) turned the balance of divided opinion, 
and brought about this majority ; but to the development of some gen- 
eral principles that he sees at work in the world, And it is proper 
that he should do so: since it is impossible to know all the ten thou- 
sand circumstances connected by a positive necessity with the occur- 
rence of events, he must therefore search for causes of a different 
character, The justice of such theories is founded on the probability 
that, in the long run, the casual influences will nearly balance each 
other. Nature presents an analogy here. irregular among them- 
selves is the growth of the branches that compose the stately oak ! 
Hlow liable to perturbations im their minutia are the causes of the 
rains that fertilize the earth! Yet out of confusion arises symmetry, 
and out of disorder, uniformity. In like manner, the system of * equal 
chances” puts the world in a state, as it were, of inertia, to be acted 
on by any original tendency in society to civilization or improvement, 
Yet the consideration of the above truth should take off the arr of dog- 
matism, that so often pervades histories, in assigning general causes 
to particular results. 

lt is a matter of frequent occurrence, that the deepest-laid plans of an 
energetic statesman come to nought, and the measures of blockheads 
meet with success. Wisdom must often “ to the kennel,” while stupid 
effrontery “ stands by the fire.” This results from the inposstbility 
of making calculations to meet the actions and reactions in that mvisi- 
ble chain of influences which interlinks all things together, without 
either our knowledge or will. ‘Thus is a connection established be- 
tween the prince on the throne and every beggar in the streets. Po- 
litical events are more or less attributable to the vibrations in this con- 


catenation of society so unseen as to baflle all human prudence. 
Cardinal Bernis, on being asked the cause of his banishment, is repre- 
sented as philosophizing in the following strain on the instability of 
Fortune : * | have traced to its source the stream that swept me trom 
the throne; and at the source there sat a common sutler-girl, the 
arbiter of my fortunes. ‘The displeasure 1 chanced to incur with her, 
communicated itself through a variety of secret channels to the King, 
from whom it descended upon my head, im the form of a gracious let- 
ter, in which it was intimated that 1 might change my abode in France 
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for whatever country might be most agreeable.” In ancient times it 
was said, that Athens was the mistress of Greece, ‘Themistocles gov- 
erned Athens, his wife ruled ‘Themistocles, and his son his wife ; so 
that a youth's whims were felt throughout the length and breadth of 
Greece. 

‘The truths with respect to casual circumstances, which have already 
been commented upon, obtain also in the lives of individuals, and pre- 
sent themselves the more clearly, because each man has only to con- 
sult his own experience, in order to realize the fact. Indeed, so forei- 
bly is the mind struck with the extreme latitude of the principle of 
“ secret influences,” that judging from the effects of known causes, it 
becomes a question with many, whether the whole difference in mental 
and moral organization among men cannot be accounted for as the re- 
sult of the comparatively intinite number of unknown causes. It must 
be granted, however, that though this be adequate to produce the variety 
in mind and character, yet has it no power to create that corresponding 
variety in physical development, which is more or less attendant upon 
the former. So far as we credit phrenology, we acknowledge an 
original difference between men, as they come from the hand of their 
Maker. The tell-tale face discloses the workings of the soul behind 
it, as with but half-smothered light 1 illumines the features with ani- 
mation, and betrays its character in the countenance, through which it 
would find expression. ‘The expansive or low forehead ; the eyve— 
deep set, and flashing the transmissions of the gem within, or mild, 
tender, and blue ; the mouth—* wreathed in smiles,” or curled with a 
perpetual sneer; lips, compressed or vacillating with every feeling ; 
are all indices of innate qualities of soul, and types set up by nature, 
faintly to shadow forth the veiled realities within. 

But, whether or not the influence of circumstances be sufficient to 
account for the whole of this difference we observe among mankind, 
certain itis, that in this way can be explained a great part of it. The 
original, individualizing principles of our nature, if such indeed there 
be, must necessarily become so thoroughly remodeled by a life-time’s 
subjection to the action of this all-pervading power, that when an old 
man comes to die, it appears as though no traces would be found of 
his primitive cast of mind. One of the broadest channels through 
which change pours a torrent of influence to effect this, consists in our 
chance associations. In cach one’s world of thought, but few ideas 
stand distinct by themselves. The rest, in the origin and course of 
their existence, have become involved in some tissue of accompanying 
thought; and so general is the action of affinity, as they repose to- 
gether in the brain, that when we would draw forth one, we almost 
invariably find it connected with a long train of others. ‘The process 
of this connection is unseen, and made manifest only by its effects. 
The consequence is, that a multiplicity of ideas—in the selection we 
have no part—enter the mind, by a kind of necessity. When we 
reflect, then, how large a proportion of our thoughts visit us through 
this inlet of association without the promptings of our wills, we must 


be struck with the broad sphere here given to chance -in determining 
human character. 
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When reverting to our previous lives, we recall to the memory how, 
from causes either utterly beyond our control, or esteemed triv ral, and 
acted upon us such, have emanated Consequences Involving our well- 
being in both this world and the next, the mind feels crushed under a 
sense of its dependence on what is extraneous. Few are the frend. 
shups formed by any previous determination ; vet the mutual influence 
of two persons, living each with open contidence in a moral atmosphere 
of the other's creating, passes all our conception, ‘Po some unlooked- 
for incident does well-nigh every one trace having caught in his heart 
the seeds of Divine ‘Pruth, which shoot up and put forth here the 
leaves of holiness—whose fruit hereafter is life everlasting. All the 
objects of sense and sight inthe “ world without” leave each their own 
mark toward writing out final character. ‘The circumstances of eli- 
mate and natural scenery are rife with influence, either to freeze up or 
open the wells of feeling in the bosom of man—erther to smother or 
enkindle the sparks of grandeur in his soul. No event is so fleeting 
as not to east an abiding image on the mirror of his mind—no intluence 
so slight as not to touch strings in his heart that will vibrate throughout 
eternity. What these events and influences are, accident must gre atly 
determine, Man’s part is passive—often unconscious, Sleeping or 
waking, he hears not the airy footsteps of the secret influences that, 
like so many ministering spirits of His will, the Supermtending Mind 
employs to do this bidding. ‘They whisper in our ears the © startling 
secrecies of dreams,” and conduct us through the “ mysteries of waking 
vision.” Atone time, as the Phantom of Wealth, they throw a golden 
lue about us ; at another time, assuming the form of Love or Ambition, 
they bait our propensities with an object, and lead us captives in’ the 
pursuit of it. But from the falling of a sparrow to the judgment upon a 
Herod, all things are but links in the great chain of cause and effect, 
Which originates in the will and terminates in the glory of Him that sit- 
tethon high. What a glorious day will that one be, when, w ith a vision 
refined from the grossness of materiality, we shall be permitted to sean 
the entire field of influences,—God shall justify lis providence to the 
ninutest event,—and the whole assembled untverse will break forth in 
one burst of admiration and praise to the Omniscient ’ 

In fine, so hidden from our eves are the undercurrents that toss us 
about on the ocean of life, that many, feeling their inability to control 
their destinies, have subsided into the listlessness of Fatalism. This 
is the religion of despair. But how cheering is the thought to the 
Christian, that there is a Divinity which “shapes our ends,” whose in- 
telligence hath numbered the hairs of our heads, who wnpersonates m- 
finite power emploved by infinite goodness, and causes all things to 
work together for good to them that love Ilim! ‘Though cireumstance 
weave the woot of fate, yet is it but a spindle in His hand forming the 
checkered web of life as He has predestined, Our duty and the true 
philosophy of living consist in this, that guarded alike from the rocks 
presumptuous self-reliance, and the mazes ol desponding Fatalism on 
the broad sea of life, we choose the midway path of ene rey, te mpered 
hy humility and trust 
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THE EFFICACY OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


STANZAS. 


I've been on the lee, 
Of the billowy sea, 
And I've heard the wild waves’ rolling roar; 
And I've seen their fierce rage, 
As they lashed in their cage, 
And struggled to dash o'er the shore. 


Then I heard the wild ery, 
That went up to the sky, 
From the mariner struggling for life ; 
And that shriek of despair, 
Soundeth still in mine ear, 
Which arose when he ended the strife. 


But the sailor went down, 
When his spirit had flown, 

To his ocean-bed, ever to rest. 
While the white rolling surge 
Sang his funeral dirge, 

As a shroud it encircled his breast. 


In the ocean-cave deep, 
Doth his manly form sleep, 
Aud he heeds not the roar of the waves ; 
But he waiteth in peace, 
Till the archangel's voice, 


Suall awaken the dead from their graves. 


THE EFFICACY OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


Criminat law, by some writer, has been compared to a spider's web, 
which catches and holds fast in its meshes the weaker insects, while 
the larger and more powerful make their escape. ‘This apparent imef- 
ficiency, has been one of the causes of the prejudice which exists in 
the minds of many against the practice and profession of law. ‘They 
have seen the guilty escape punishment, through some technicality of 
the law, and not understanding the necessity for this strict adherence 
to forms, they charge the blame upon the profession, forgetting that the 
great object of law may be gained, although the offender escape ; for 
the intletion of pain is not the design of law, but merely one means 
towards the attaining of that design. 


Is, then, criminal law as faulty as many assert’ Is it the spider's 
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web, entangling and destroying the weak alone? In reply to this ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to show what is the object to be gained by 
Human Law, and also, that Criminal Law gains its proportion of that 
object. 

Man is the subject of two kinds of Law. ‘The one is the Moral Law, 
and is implanted in, and given to us, by our Creator. Its authority is 
derived from the simple fact, that our Maker has made us under its 
power, and its design is to bring our souls into perfect contormity to 
His will. It governs our actions by regulating our desires and teel- 
ings, the springs of those actions, and it offers, as inducements, the 
reward of eternal happiness, and the punishment of eternal misery to 
each soul born into this world. . 

The other is the Human Law, and is commanded us by the govern- 
ment under which we hive. It derives its power trom ‘the necessity 
which exists among men to protect the weak from the strong, the yood 
from the bad, and its design is to vive to each person, that degree of 
liberty, and freedom from injury, which is consistent with the welfare 
of the whole. Human Law takes no cognizance of feelings or wishes 
not expressed in actions, since they can have no effect upon our fellow- 
men; and for illegal acts it threatens punishment. 

The former deals with man, as the subject of God; the latter, that 
of the State. ‘The administrator of one is the Almighty; that of the 
other, weak mortals. 

Though the one is much inferior in scope to the other, vet its au- 
thority is derived ultimately from the same source ; for, since laws are 
necessary to the existence of that human society, which is in accord. 
ance with the will of God, they must rest on His will, and the Moral 
Law stands on no higher ground, although the Human is, indirectly, de- 
rivable from the same source as the Moral Law, and the strictly obedient 
to the latter need fear nothing from the former, yet these two Laws, 
which many confound, are entirely distinct, so that either could exist 
without the other; for we should be under the Moral Law, though we 
lived where no Human Law had jurisdiction, and necessity and expe- 
diency would teach us a Human Law, were no Moral Law known. 
Criminal Law, being one branch of the Moral Law, whose design is 
the welfare of the citizens, must have some particular division of this 
subject in view, and its duty is to protect from bodily injury. 

No man, wishing to judge of the efliciency of a machine, would 
are to scrutinize each separate part, minutely noticing each irregular- 
ity and imperfection ; but he would look at the result of its efforts, and 
see if its end were gained as cheaply, and with as few drawbacks as 
possible. If it served its purpose, he would overlook its faults, know > 
ing that no work of man can be perfect. Thus should we judge of 
Criminal Law. If it gains its end, and that end is of more importance 
to Society than the evils resulting from its failure are injurious, justice 
can ask for no more. Does it gain its end, which we have found to 
be the protection of the citizens from bodily damage’ Who, when 
leaving his home for distant lands, feels any doubt that the law will 
cover with its shield those remaining behind! Who, im this country, 
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where the greatest freedom of action is allowed, stands in jeopardy of 
life or limb, through the weakness or ineflicieney of our Law?) Who 
cortsiders it requisite to carry about him those weapons of defence so 
common, and so useful, too, in countries not blessed by such a guardian 
power? So completely are we surrounded and defended by Law, and 
#0 silent but powerful 1s its exercise, that like the air we breathe, not 
a thought is ever given to its great benefits ; but let its influence for one 
day be withdrawn, and our land would weep blood. ‘The best men, and 
the greatest minds, have not been laboring for centuries in vain, to dis- 
cover these immutable principles of justice, and the proportionate 
criminality of offences, upon which good Law must be founded ; but 
they have bequeathed to us the truth, which we possess, drawn from 
the deep wells of antiquity, and destined to continue pure, till the millen- 
ial hour shall bring all mankind under one Law and one Administrator. 

True, in the execution of this Law, many criminals escape punish- 
ment, through some want of form, or mere technicality. All that can 
be said, and all that need be said, is, that it is necessary to the firmness 
and immutability of Law, that its forms should be rigidly observed. 
They are the securities which all possess against its unjust adminis- 
tration. But let no one fearthat disobedience to Human Law will ever 
go unpunished. ‘Though the guilty escape here, there is a Court that 
knows no technicalities, is governed by no forms, calls upon no advo- 
cate, asks a verdict from no jury, but where Justice, all-knowing and 
all-powerful, presides. 


“ There, is no shuffling, there, the action lies 
In its true nature, and we, ourselves, compelled 
To the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 


Before that Tribunal, let us be willing to leave all those whose pun- 
ishment shall be sacrificed tothe necessities of Human Law, contenting 
ourselves with the assurance, that it gains its great end by protecting 
those under its care. WwW. 

July 0, 


TRANSLATION FROM ALCESTIS. 


Davcirer of Pelias, royal one, 

With joy may you in Hades dwell, 

In lightless mansions, where ne'er fell 
The beams of Heaven's bright sun. 
And now let dark-haired Pluto know, 
God of the dreary realms below, 

And him who seated at the oar, 

Couvoys the dead to hell's dark shore, 

That he o'er Acheron’s sullen wave, 

Has borne a woman noue could save, 
A woman best of all. 
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Thee shall bards, a tuneful throng, 
W hose souls are touched with sacred fire, 
Praise on the seven-string’d mountain lyre, 

And in the simple song— 

At Sparta, where Apollo's priest, 

With garlands crowns the solemn feast, 

When through the night Heaven's starry queen 

Lights up all earth with silvery sheen. 

At Athens, too, with wealth and power, 

So great a theme hast thou this hour, 

To minstrel’s genius left. 


JEALOUSY—A FACT IN FICTION. 
“ T had a dream which was not all a dream.” —Byron. 


Burpenep with cares, T slept, and while “ ‘Tired Nature's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep,” = knit up the raveled sleeve ol cure,” an anyvel 
Whispered in my ear the following story : 

“Ina certain city of the Pilgrim Land, amid a choice collection of 
kindred flowers, there bloomed, in modesty, a sweet violet—a little 
maiden of some twenty summers. Attracted by her charms, a stran- 
ger, skilled in the fascinations of the world, had won his way into the 
good graces of her family, and entwined himself around the affee- 
tions of the guileless girl—hke a wild brier, winding itself around the 
delicate petals of a summer flower, at first to shadow it from the sun- 
beam’s heat and the violence of the storm, but eventually to smother 
its bloom, and, piercing it with hidden thorns, to steal away its beauty 
and sunlight forever! Obediah Tntrigue—for such the appellation we 
bestow, the first part of the name indieative of lis worth, the second ex- 
pressive of the leading characteristic of his lite—had for some months 
reveled in the confidence of litthe Carola, and was fast moulding her heart 
to his own wishes. Her parents, too, pleased by the charmof lis sedue- 
tive and plausible address, had extended to him the fullest hospitalities 
of their generous family circle. Her brother, alone, of all, perceive dthe 
dark features of Obed’s character; but his voice of warning was so 
improbable, as to pass by them, as the idle wind, unrespected. Asso- 
ciated with Intrigue, as a companion of his leisure hours, he soon dis- 
covered the hypocrisy in which he veiled himself. Dark, sel Hing, 
and selfish at heart, without magnanimity of soul, oreven talents of ime 
portance to sustain his narrow ambition, he wore, over all his wiles, a 
varb of smooth complacency and secming frankness. A narrow stream 
is often deep. Cunning in his demeanor, he assumed, ever, a kind of 
eccentricity, which he well knew had a charm for woman, and while 
it excited curiosity, veiled a thousand faults and follies. Concerning 
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himself, his family, and home, by mingling truth with equivocation, he 
infused a mystery, and while professing to lift this veil, to unbosom all 
to Carola and her friends, took care to leave the impression that he 
was really more than he secmed to others. By a thousand artful de- 
vices, he had gained an intimacy in that peaceful family, and how 
did he use it? You shall hear, in part. Gradually, for some months, 
had he been gaining an ascendency, and assuming the direction of 
Carola’s actions, when her brother formed the friendship of Francis 
Farmer, and introduced him to the family. Charmed by the artless 
graces of Carola, and a stranger to the other ladies of the place, Frank 
was soon fond of the society of his fair acquaintance, and knowing 
little of the strategy of society, or the position and character of Obe- 
diah, the simple youth thought it not wrong to enjoy frequently the 
banquet of her presence. Conscious of innocence and honorable mo- 
tives, he imagined the world around him composed of the same ele- 
ments, and actuated by similar impulses. Alas, he was too soon and 
sadly undeceived. ‘The small, quick, black eye of Intrigue, so keen, 
so furtive in its glance, was not long in perceiving the presence of the 
intruder; and fancying him a rival inthe regards of the maiden, marked 
him as the victimof his jealousy. Innocence is ever unsuspecting and 
unwary, and Frank reeeived, without a shadow of distrust, the hand 
of fellowship so cordially proffered by the heaven-robed fiend; and 
unbosoming his real sentiments in regard to the fair creature to him, 
avowed his admiration for her character, but disclaimed all pretensions 
to her affections or her hand, and declared himself a visitor at the 
house only in the capacity of her brother's friend. ‘Thus he laid him- 
self doubly within the power of his secret enemy, who, judging Frank 
by himselt, considered his professions but a pretext, beneath which to 
conceal his increasing passion. But professing to be pleased with the 
explanation, and to admire the honorable candor of the other, the wily 
imtriguer, even while the smile of seeming friendship overspread his 
face, resolved his ruin in his heart. Frank shortly discovered that evil 
was brewing, and consulting Carola’s brother Henry, or “ Hal,” as he 
was better known, was soon convinced that the “ green-eyed monster” 
was lurking in the bosom of Obediah. He resolved at once upon his 
course, ‘To avoid all shadow of misinterpretation from his visits, 
Frank sacrificed every personal motive of pride or diflidence to his 
honorable impulses, by explaining his sentiments fully to the mother, 
and intimating the same to Carola herself, Candor is the breastwork 
with which innocence fortifies herself against invasion ; yet, there are 
enemies, that overleaping or subverting for a time, this parapet, may 
wound the defenceless garrison within—but it mostly happens that the 
weapons used against that wall rebound, at last, and crush the invader. 
Will it be so in the present case? Listen further. 

“One Sunday evening, Frank invited Carola to Church, and she 
accepted his company. Intrigue entered before they left—perhaps on 
the same destination—and learning the arrangement, seated himself in 
a corner without a word, but in the pale cheek and bloodless hp, the 
restless flashing of his eye, and his uneasy manner, one versed in such 
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things might have read the curses of the fury that maddened his very 
soul. When they were gone, he rose from the chair, gnashed his teeth, 
stamped upon the floor, and with clenched fist gestured to the mother 
and brother of the girl, to this beautiful and polite expression,—" By 

, | won't be bearded by that fellow.” Frank was not aware of 
what transpired, and had only sought this walk to inform Carola that 
she must not construe his future reserve into disrespect, but consider 
that he was only denying himself the happiness of her company to 
avoid the contemptible jealousy of Obediah, and thus to secure the 
peace of her family. She understood him, and remarked that’ she 
should henceforth, as before, regard him not as a visitor, or admirer, 
but afrrend. Obed called on Frank that night, with resolves which he 
dared not execute. Tle found his compamon prepared for him this 
time. Cool and unruffled, yet resolute, plain, and positive in his man- 
ner, Frank met him on every argument and suggestion, and the false- 
hearted wreteh, fonled in his purpose of ensnaring or imtimidating, af- 
ter again disclaiming any interest in Carola, left im a rage, fergning 
sickness from the fumes of a cigar. 


“Frank now knew, not only from inference and the information of 
others, but even from Obediah’s own lips, the hypocrisy and danger of 
lis character. Ele had listened with disgust at his narratives of ad- 
venture with silly and unsuspecting females, and marked his expatia- 
tions upon the general weakness and corruption of the whole sex. 
Virtue he considered but another name for successtul dissimulation, 
and chastity as evanescent as a morning mist. Such sentuments 
avowed, startled the unsophisticated Frank. Tle thought that the way- 
wardness of youth might occasionally give the rei to propensity, and 
lead to dissipation and deeds of immorality ; but i must be a soul far 
lost to the nobler and better impulses, that could boast of its unholy 
conquests, and ungratefully reveal the faults and mostortunes of fami- 
lies, Whose kindness alone had placed such knowledge and oppertuni- 
ties within its reach. What bosom, then, with one glow of honor or 
honesty yet remaining, could look im silence at the wiles of a person 
holding such opinions, to win the affections of a beauttul and conti- 
ding girl, for whom he was witless enough to confess he felt no real 
attachment, or abiding interest?) Not Frank's, indeed. well knew 
that Carola, beguiled by his sweet words, had centred much of her 
affection and happiness upon Intrigue, and he could not reflect without 
horror, that the wretch might be but wooing her tender heart, in order 
to blight its affections, or reb it of its happiness or virtue, Convers- 
ing with Henry, he found his views had long been the same; but so 
powerless was his influence with the family, against the fatal charmer, 
that his assertions were treated as timid and untounded vagaries. 
Frank, therefore, took occasion, on his next interview with Carola, to 
inform her of his professed feelings toward her, and, without discus- 
sing his character, to intimate the danger of his deceiving her. She 
understood his allusion, but mistook his mofiee, and wanting the incli- 
nation or discretion to conceal the conversation from Obediah, soon 
yave him reason to repent this noble, but unappreciated act of gener- 
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osity. [I asked the angel what motive Carola supposed had prompted 
Frank to this—but he answered only with a meaning smile, and thus 
continued.| Meeting Obediah the next day, and perceiving that he 
knew of the conversation, Frank told him candidly why he had told 
her, and what were his own convictions of his course. Obediah (per- 
haps for a good reason) concealed his hatred, and passed it all over 
with complacency and seeming good nature. But this time he could 
not deceive his companion, who saw at once that he must either drive 
this serpent from the fair garden where he was concentrating his poi- 
son, or himself leave its precincts, where he was liable at any moment 
to feel the venom of his fangs. He had warned the warm-hearted pro- 
prictors of the danger of this crawling visitor, and therefore he deter- 
mined to pursue the latter course. Accordingly, he called to make 
known his intentions. Intrigue was with the lady of the house, in 
the parlor, at his entrance. Tle inquired for Carola. “ She will be 
down in a few moments,” replied the mother; “ be seated, sir.” Obe- 
diah sat pale and silent, but quite uneasy, and after sundry ahems, and 
manifold spiteful contortions of his nasal appendage, withdrew from 
the room, and met Carola before she entered. ‘They conversed togeth- 
er a few moments, and then retired to an adjoining room. Her mother, 
sooner than Frank, discovered the affair that was enacting, and went 
to request the young lady's presence in the parlor—but returned, with 
a look of chagrin, to inform Frank that Carola had refused to see him. 
Stung at an msult so undeserved, he rose, and was bidding adieu, when 
she requested him to call soon and receive an explanation. He prom- 
ised, but in the meantime saw Obediah, and demanded of him the rea- 
son of his conduct. ‘The cowardly miscreant resorted to falsehood, 
and positively denied having the slightest instrumentality in the matter. 
Hle swore, in tact, that he had never, in any wise, exerted his intlu- 
enee against him, but on the contrary averred that he had always 
regarded him as a gentleman and a friend—had ever spoken highly of 
him to Carola, and was ready to do any thing to oblige him. Frank 
replied, “1 do not contradiet what you say, but | wish you to meet me 
to-morrow evening, at halt past seven, at their house, and make the 
same assertions.” Obed, im all the msincerity of his little heart, an- 
swered with an earnest manner and an oily lip, “ 1 will meet you there 
by all means.” Frank did not believe him, but could demand no 
more. Entrapped in his own toils, Obed found he must make a des- 
perate effort, or fall, and thus he had recourse to a noble stroke of his 
own magnanimous policy, viz.: he resolved to screen himself behind 
the fears of the ladies! Mark the method. Frank received an invi- 
tation on the following day, to take tea with the ladies, and to have the 
matter all explained. ‘The invitation was special and pressing. He 
read its meaning, but could not refuse. ‘The Madame met him at the 
door, and welcoming him to the parlor, told him it was all the re- 
sult of a misplaced jealousy in Obediah ; that he had acquired an un- 
happy and dangerous influence over Carola; and begged he would for- 
give the thoughtless girl and the young man, for her sake. She re- 
gretted deeply that such an unfortunate affair had occurred, and said 
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she had requested him to come to tea, as she feared the consequences 
of a meeting between him and Obed ; that such an arrangement would 
he too much for her feelings, and she hoped he would bury all the past 
for the quiet of the family. ‘The appeal was to motives which Frank 
could not resist, and he submitted to injustice rather than be ungallant. 
Carola entered with a blushing countenance, overcast with sorrow, and 
greeting him kindly proffered her hand, which he received. ‘Then 
tracing in pencil, what she could not venture to speak, wrote, “ Will 
you be so kind as to forgive me, and forget what has transpired ’” He 
wrote, in reply, * It 1s sufficient, we will bury the past.”. Frank sub- 
sequently learned that the reason of Carola’s refusing to see him, was 
a menace of the black-hearted Intrigue. He told her, if she saw 
Frank then he would kill him. The timid girl shrunk at the thought, 
but concealed the threat, perhaps for a double reason, and chose to bear 
the blame herself, rather than hazard a friend's security. What hero- 
ism is mingled with the fear of woman! Obediah was soon after dis- 
carded, and Frank received “ with a welcome warm as ever.” 

But the demon foiled was not destroyed. Maddened by jealousy 
and stung at defeat and disgrace, he thirsted for revenge. Frank was 
shortly beset by a host of troubles. Secretly and magic-like they 
sprung around his path. He knew the cause, and his spirit was 
awakened. As a lion roused by wound of secret arrow springs madly 
forth upon the foe, so sprung his chafed soul to meet the lurking villain. 
‘They met—one would have fled, but flight was disgrace—they tought— 
1 drop the curtain. 

“ What think you,” whispered the angel, “ Obediah 1s again folded 
within the bosom of that hapless family! Whiat secret spell hath 
wrought the change, | may not tell—to men it seems a mystery. Frank 
has found a happier spot, where honor has a home and worth is re- 
warded, Cade admires too late—another loves him now.” 

‘The voice had ceased. I woke, and beheld the vanishing form of 
the angel. “ Stay,” said I; “ what means all this—concern it me or 
those L love 7” Over the messenger’s face a smile was playing, as he 
merged into the invisible; but a voice, as if within my breast, yet 
heaven-like, replied, “'This story has a foundation in fact—a meaning 
lor thee, and a philosophy for those who mark it well. But ere you 
make the application, | refer you to the preface of * Roderick Kan- 
dom.’ Villainy in virtue veiled seems sometimes happy—it is the joy 
of misery ; virtue has her sorrows—they are the miseries of joy. Ln- 
trigue and Frankness have their own reward. 


‘ Pigmies are pigmies still, though perch'd on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales’” 
VOL. XII. 53 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Yes, there is something in the Godlike soul, 
When, with the ennobling purpose as its goal 
Of good to misery's wan, despairing sons, 

It tests its holiest energies, and runs 

That race, whose issue is a deathless fame 

On earth, and joy above ; that marks the name 
And impress of the Deity! Who craves 

(iod's noblest boon, immortal Hope, that braves 
‘The darkest tempests of dexpair, and burns 
Unquenched and quenchless, when Creation turns 
Back to its former elements? © list, 

An awful voice forever sounds—“ Desist 

Fromm self ; be strong and labor, if ye would 
Secure that prize,—'tis Godlike to do Good.” 


Oft note how Nature's various changes teach 
The quick approach of life's extremest reach. 
Perchance, one hour, the winds all fierce and bleak, 
Rule o'er the cow'ring woods, as if to wreak 

A double fury for their short-lived reign ; 

While the Storm -Sprite careering o'er the plain, 
Howls mid the tempest, and the din of storms 
Resounds as if, with their embattled forms, 

The elements were must'ring to some dire 

And general conflict. But these scenes of ire 
T’ass off, and, the next hour, the weary day 
Draws calmly to its close,—with whose last ray 
The lowing herds retire from off the hills, 

‘To welcome rest ; and oft there sweetly fills 
The willing ear, the milkmaid’s song, that floats 
Upon the gentle breeze. So Nature notes 

Her warnings in our path. We heap our hoard 
Of gain, bustling awhile upon the broad 

Arena of the world, and act with zeal, 

Each his own sep'rate part, for woe or weal, 

In the great contest,—but full soon we lay 

The panoply of strife aside, and day 

From us departs, while to that last, that deep 
And dreamless rest we sink,—that sleep 

From which there's no awaking to this train 

Of fierce, tumultuous conflicts, ere again. 

Work and be strong! for that long night may soon 
Descend upon us in our smiling noon ; 

Nor knowledge nor device can mortal crave, 

In the dark, dreary chambers of the grave. 
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THE JEW. 


Ir was declared by God, that the Jews should be “a peculiar peo- 
ple,” and well has the prediction been fultilled. They differ in almost 
every point from all other nations ; in their origin, their religion, their 
government, their past history, their present state, and their future des- 
uny, we read the command, * Come out from them and be ye separate,” 
It will be no unprofitable task to trace out the plans of Lntinite Wisdom 
in His dealings with the chosen people. 

Their origin is a striking proot of God's wisdom in the selection of 
a people to serve him. He chose no warlike tribe to spread his name 
and worship with fire and sword; He chose no peacetul nation to in- 
habit a second paradise, in luxurious indolence, with nothing to do but 
receive and enjoy His richest earthly blessings ; but took a single 
family, headed by one of His most tried and taithtul servants, whe 
“went forth not knowing whither he went ;” and tus man he com- 
manded to take possession of extensive territory, on the assurance that 
his descendants should be “as the sand on the sea-shore” for multi- 
tude: he did it, strong in unquestioning faith ; and in spite of subjec- 
tion and opposition, the seed of Abraham grew and multiplied, until 
the promise was fulfilled. Such was the origin of the Jewish nation— 
perlectly in keeping with the events that followed, and appearing as if 
stamped by the Great Originator, as peculiarly His own work, and 
pregnant with designs such as He alone could torm. 

‘Their religion was peculiar, not only in its doctrines, but in the 
manner of its deliverance to them, and the nature of its service. And 
here let us speak with reverence ; let us remember that the system we 
are considering is not the crude mythology of a hall-civilized nation, or 
the cold hypothesis of a visionary philosopher, but rules of faith and 
practice delivered by God himseli, which it were impious to eriticise 
and superfluous to praise. ‘The sceptic and the unbeliever have called 
many of its ordinances useless, and many of its ceremonies unmean- 
ing ; but let us rather “ put off our shoes from our feet,” and gaze on 
its perfections in silent awe, without attempting to pry further into its 
mysteries than God has given us to know. But the religious charae- 
ter of the Jews we may discuss with greater treedom, and here we 
shall find their distinctive peculiarities fully maintamed, God had 
promised Abraham that “ in his sced should the nations of the earth 
be blessed,” and for nearly two thousand years they were guardians 
of pure religion for the world. We tind inconsistencies in this part of 
Jewish character, which it is hard to reconcile. We cannot deny that 
the Jews were a highly religious nation, and sincerely devoted to the 
faith and practice enjoined upon them, but at the same tune thear 
returns to idolatry were 80 general and so olten repeats d, that long 
periods of their history present little else than records of sin, punish- 
ment, and repentance. We cannot ascribe this to want of religious 
zeal or indifference to religious belief ; for Jewish constancy has been 
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tried too often to be doubted now. Their firmness was unshaken by 
Egyptian tyranny ; they held fast their faith through seventy years of 
Babylonish captivity ; but weariness of a desert-march brought them 
to the verge of open rebellion, and the rich abundance of Canaan led 
them into idolatry. In the time of trial and persecution, they were 
steadfast ; but in prosperity, the slightest temptation would lead them 
into the grossest sin. At times, all sense of duty or obligation to God 
seemed to be blotted in a moment from the mind of the nation. There 
is no record of gradual demoralization, or of the imperceptible advance 
of irreligion ; but whenever left in a measure to themselves by the 
death of an upright ruler or a faithful prophet, they seem to have re- 
lapsed immediately mto idolatry, as if it were their natural state. Nor 
from all that appears, was their return to God less sudden or less gene- 
ral: no sooner did they feel the punishment of their sins, than they 
called upon their forgotten Father, who, in His own time, sent deliver- 
ance ; then followed long periods of faithful service, until some new 
change left them, like a helmless ship, to their own guidance. It 
would seem from this, that their religion had its principal hold, not on 
their devotional feelings, but on their nationality, which must have been 
A prevailing sentiment in their minds, to enable them to maintain so 
long their distinct existence under circumstances so unfavorable. In 
this view, their wanderings into idolatry seem to have been caused by 
individual evil inclination prevailing over public feeling. When they 
cried unto God in their distress, it was to save them from national de- 
struction ; when they returned to His service, they did it as a matter 
of public policy ; when they adorned the temple, their gifts were not 
to the house where God dwelt, but to the national temple ; when they 
refused, in captivity, to bow down to other gods, they clung not to the 
Law of Moses, but to the faith of their fathers. Not that there was a 
want of real religious feeling among the Jews: if ever God had faithful 
servants anywhere, it was among them; and we may be sure that Is- 
rael never departed from the true faith as long as their counsels or 
their influence could prevent it. ‘The rest adhered to God merely as 
their political head, and it is not strange that they should have often 
fallen into idolatry. 

Their government was a pure Theocracy, human rulers being but 
the medium through which the commands of God were promulgated 
and enforced. ‘The pomp and splendor of royal state were never seen 
there, until they came as the first signs of corruption and debasement. 
The priest and ruler, often united in the same person, shared equally 
in the counsels of the nation; the same law regulated the ceremonies 
of the temple-service, and the judgment of civil offences. Statesmen 
or diplomatists there were none, for the chosen people had no treaties 
to form, no alliances to seek. ‘The general, going forth to war, took 
his directions from the priest; and returning in triumph, asked God's 
will in the disposal of the vanquished. ‘Thus the religion was loved 
as a national institution, the government was clothed with authority 
from on high, and both had God for their Source, Supporter, and Head. 
Happy people ! whose law was revelation, whose religion was law, 
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and whose ruler was God. Well would it have been for them, had 
they never desired a king to rule over them. 

if the history of the Jews, instead of having been the earliest les- 
son of our c hildhood, and our daily reading ever since, had just been 
given to the world as an interesting novelty, with unque stionable evi- 
dence of its authenticity, and had been re ad by us for the first time as 
such, all other histories would appear uninteresting and uneventful in 
comparison. We find more here to excite wonder and interest, than 
in the annals of all the world beside. ‘There we see the actions and 
the plans of those whose greatest strength is weakness, and who “know 
not what a day may bring forth ;” here we trace the progress of counsels 
whose full consummation is reserved for thousands of years to come, 
and behold the deeds of the right hand of the Almighty. ‘This differ 
ence 1s especially pe rceptible in the first thousand years of Jewish 
history. ‘The Jews sojourn in Egypt, and the manner in which it was 
brought about—their de ‘parture thence . the passage of the Red Se ‘a, 
the miraculous supply of their wants in the desert, the delivery of the 
law from Sinai, the removal of the former inhabitants from Canaan to 
make room for them—these do not look like the works of man. Where 
can we find a history of merey and forbearance ina ruler, or of in- 
gratitude and rebellion in a nation, like that of God's subsequent deal- 
ings with them? For nearly five hundred years, the record is the 
same—departure from God, chastisement, reform, and restoration, fol- 
lowed by renewed departure. Then comes their gradual advance in 
extent of territory, in power, and commercial prosperity, under Saul 
and David, until they reach the zenith of their glory, in the reign of 
Solomon. From that time until the destruction of their city by the 
Romans, the decline of their prosperity was slow but continual. In 
one respect, their history is like that of other nations of antiquity. 
We can trace the same progress from semi-barbarism to advanced e1v- 
ilization, accompanied by luxury and corruption, and followed by a 
rapid descent through all the successive steps of degradation, to the 
lowest point of national debasement, that we find im the history of 
Greece and Rome, and which posterity may have to record in the epi 
taph of our own country. Though it was reserved tor mete yp to 
raise them to the highest state of prosperity that any nation had ever 
reached, yet, before his reign, they had taken the first steps preparatory 
to the downward course. Envious of the conquests and the warlike 
fame of surrounding nations, the ry asked that they might have a king, 
who would lead them out to battle, and the request was granted. But 
they repented of their rashness, when the arrogance and tyranny of 
their rulers had given rise to rebellion and dissolution. It was too late 
then for return to their former state ; but bitterly was their imprudence 
atoned for in the long and fierce wars between Israel and Judah, and 
sorely did they feel its consequences in the weakness of div ided pow- 
er. From this time forward, as they wandered further and further 
from God, their history is more and more like that of the nations about 
them, and less marked by displays of Almighty power But if we 
lake their history, all in all, from the commencement of their existence, 
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until they were swallowed up in that great gulf of nations, the Roman 
Empire, we may challenge the world to produce its parallel. 

Perhaps of all the Jews’ peculiarities, the most remarkable is the 
state in which they now exist. Many a nation has been the scourge 
in the hand of God to chastise their iniquities, and of all that were so, 
not one now remains. ‘To apply to the Jews, what was once said of 
the Huguenots, “they are the anvils on which many a hammer has been 
broken.” ‘The cultivated Greek, the haughty Roman, and the wealthy 
Assyrian, are swept away. And still, the Jews remain, scattered, yet 
united; down-trodden, yet proud ; despised, yet powerful. Eighteen 
centuries have now rolled by, since the sceptre departed from Judah. 
All those ties which are wont to bind men to each other have long been 
severed among the Jews ; they possess now no community of country, 
interests, or rulers; yet, scattered as they are through every land, en- 
yaged in every variety of occupation and pursuit, living under every 
kind of government, from the most liberal to the most tyrannical, and 
thriving under all, they are still held to their religion, and to each oth- 
er, by a bond which death itself cannot dissolve. Nor can they be 
crushed by oppression or persecution ; the fires of the Inquisition have 
slain their thousands, and popular persecution its tens of thousands, 
but they have yet a part to play among the nations of the world, and 
for this they are preserved. 

There is no nation now existing, which has before it so glorious, 
yet so certain a destiny as is reserved for the Jews. If prophecy and 
interpretation fail not, the time shall come when God will visit his an- 
cient people with salvation; when from north and south, from east 
and west, He will gather them in to their former home. They went 
forth in humiliation and disgrace, with mockery and insult; but they 
shall return in majesty and honor, as becomes the people of God's 
choice ; not as conquerors, with the “ pomp and circumstance of war,” for 
the triumphs of those days shall be bloodless ; but with joy and shout- 
ing, like exiles returning to their native land. We may think of them 
as passing in solemn pilgrimage through the land of their fathers ; 
every step presenting some new memorial of God’s goodness to their 
ancestors ; or of His still greater merey to themselves ; every hill and 
valley attesting the yoodliness of their heritage ; until at last they 
reach the holy city, and stand once more on the holy hill; but ima- 
gination can go no further. It may be found that we have gone further 
in this case than the strict letter of inspiration will allow, and that the 
Holy Land is never destined to revert to its ancient POssessors ; but 
we are sure of this, that the Jews will have their full share of the bless- 
ings which will attend the coming of that age of peace and happiness, 
which the Scriptures encourage us to expect. We cannot doubt that 
the seed of Abraham will again be the children of God, and believe in 
the Messiah they once rejected; that their willful blindness will be 


healed, and that they will at last behold the full lustre of the Law of 
Righteousness. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


THE PAST. 


Tnere is a pensive joy and gladuess, 
A pleasing, melancholy, sadness, 

Steals o'er us, oftimes, as we cast 

Our eyes back o'er the checkered Past ; 
We feel the tear bediin the eye, 

We heave the sympathetic sigh, 

As buried years our minds fleet o'er, 
And days that,will return no more. 


I love the Past; I love to feel 

That melancholy o'er me steal, 

Which comes with thoughts of by-gone days, 
As Memory fondly round thern plays ; 

It gives that chastened, saddened joy, 

That bliss which here knows no alloy ; 

And bears the soul far, far from ‘Tine, 
‘Towards a b.ighter, purer clime. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 
“We're with you once again.” 


kKixo Reapers,—We have now arrived at one of those stopping-places, posted 
along our road, where we can halt in our tiresome march, look back upon our path, 
and rest for a little time from the wearisomeness of the way. ‘Time, in hi rapid 
flight, has brought us to the close of another Collegiate year. Its scenes and events 
are all past, and numbered only with the things that were. Its privileges, unproved 
and unimproved, are now no more ; its deeds, words, and thoughts, too, are irrevoca- 
bly sealeed. With pleasure and pain do we look back upon it. Some of its scenes 
we shall ever fondly cherish, and they will be dear to Memory as we shall recur to 
them in after years. But much there is (and oh ! how much!) which we would gladly 
blot forever from the tablets of our mind, and from that Book where it is all so legibly 
and so indelibly written. The unimproved Past! Sad, bitter thought! But vain 
our regrets. "Tis gone like a dream. Years thus roll on: the pulse of Time never 

With this No., gentle Reader, we commit to thy kind charity the XIIth Vol. of the 
Yave Literary Magazine. In age, intrinsic excellence, and external appearance, 
we may safely say that it has been heretofore without a rival among similar periodi- 
cals of our land. Of its character since it was committed to our trust, it does not be- 
come us to speak. We only say that it has not been what it might be, and what we 
promise it shall be. If there has been any merit in it, take the credit yourselves. If 
it has been faulty, inexperience and laborious College duties must be our apology. 
But, kind Patrons and Friends, give us your liberal support, send in your contributions, 


literary as well as pecuniary, end we pledge you, that we will do all in our power to 
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make the coming Vol. of the Magazine such, that it shall not suffer in comparison with 
any former Vol. 

Examination is over. And we are happy to say that those horrid grimaces, and 
scowls, and frowns, and terror-smitten faces, which for a whole week were the entire 
order of the day, and those direful execrations about “ Mathematics,” “ boring, “ col- 
lared books,” “ conditions,” and other subjects improper to mention, have all been ex- 
changed for the bright and joyous look, the sprightly joke, the peal of laughter, and 
the shout of joy. “ All are as merry as a marriage bell.” And yet, the pensive and 
thoughtful look which occasionally steals over the countenances of those who are 
about to leave us, clearly tell us that, though joy beams upon the face, there is an- 
other feeling more deeply seated within. One, two, and three short years, and we 
who remain shall all of us have stood in their places. Sad will it then be to look 
back ; with fear and trembling shall we look ahead. But away with these gloomy 
thoughts. A bright time is before us. “ Vacation has come with its pleasures again.” 
Already are our feelings enlivened, and the heart beats high with exultation, at the 
thought of once more beholding the paternal roof, and embracing the loved ones wo 
shall meet there. Oh! how many hallowed associations cluster around that lovely 
though humble spot! Home of my childhood, scene of my boyish days and merri- 
ment, endeared by a thousand grateful recollections and by the tender ties of kindred and 
love, how I long to be “ with you once again!” Forthere shall I meet with the warin 
greeting of a brother's generous heart, the affection and sympathy of a sister's fond- 
ness, a kind old father's ingenuous welcome, and a mother’s undying tenderness and 
love. Fellow-Students, that * good time is coming ;” “ wait a little longer” and we will 
all be there. And what shall I say of the journeys, rides, pic-nics, &c., &c., Xc., of 
a long six weeks’ vacation? And then there is the long list of bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked cousins, and—and—/Aer—(softly, Reader, while I whisper in your ear)—Aer, 


who, 


Many the hours in the watches of night, 

Comes o'er my ead soul like an angel of light; 

Fond Memory tells me how often her clear, 

Gentle, soft voice she's breathed in my ear, 

And sadness and gloom change to joy pure and bright, 
Nor cease till I wake from that dream of delight, 


But—whew—that’s personal! Reader, you must guess the rest. (And here the 
grumbling Printers cut out three pages, leaving only) 


A COMPLIMENTARY SERIO-COMICO BATIRE—OTHERWISE A JUMBLIFICATION, 


Addressed to a young Miss who gave mo an Onion, and requested me to “ invoke the 
Muse in relation thereto.” And I have did it—for here it is—invocation, provocation, 
deprecation, and the “hull buuch of other fixins” except the revocation. If she 
swallows it all, I shouldn't wonder if she eats onions: the one is about as savory 
a dish as the other; both are insipid, but perhaps not equally pungent : either I 
would consider a dose for a human stomach—but physic is good in warm weather. 

QuIGGs. 
THE ONION, 
[nvocation ! Oh, Heavenly Muse! with thy magic inspire 
The bosom that woos thee with eager desire ; 
Oh do not refuse to kindle anew 
The spark of sweet poesy’s fire, 


(That once in my youthful affection I drew 
From the spirited halo that circles on you,) 
To intlame the weak chords of my long-hidden lyre! 
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Tis beauty that culls me Onion my therme— 
The doubt that enthralls me is darker than dream, 
And I dare not, through weakness, (I venture to own, 

Wing away through the shadewy vista alone 
Then be thou the guide of my passionate will, 
The genius to glide on the flight of my quill, 

And lead me to truth by the light of thy throne. 


‘The provoca- Had Beauty, while charming Uiat moon-beaming hour, 
tion, AC. the fo Onion by the wand ot her power, 


the * hull on And made it a lily or rose 


VOL 


All 


Then the blush of the one, so soft in its light, 

Ur the cheek of the other, enameled in white, 
Would have served to disclose 

The pulsing affection that inwardly glows— 

With a charm to each fantasy’s rapture that ‘rose. 


But so hideous the form of this earth-trodden root, 
So noxious its odor—so loathsorne its taste— 

U'nfit for the food of a mortal or brute— 

That Satan himself must have given the fruit, 
When the curse of the fall upon Adam was placed. 
Oh who that has ever its vestiges traced, 

When man in his folly—a terrible sinner!— 

Had served it at table with the dishes of dinner, 

Didn't fecl a disgust from the depth of his soul, 
And wish such a dish inthe “ watery waste,” 

Or buried forever ‘mid the ice of the pole ! 


Or if in its origin the Onion was given 

(Or changed to a blessing) by the bounty of Heaven, 
“Twas never intended by Nature or Reason 

"To be eaten by man, or his victuals to season, 

But only a medicine quite eyimpathetie— 

A speedy, tnagucuc and certain emetic. 


The root is a bulb quite uncouth and insipid, 
Surmounted with branches deformed and decrepid ; 
And its stalk, with the juices so foul it inherits, 

Js as hollow within as its virtue or merits: 

And that “seed-bearing stem,” in its verdure, ween, 
Is at best but a rank and a sickening green. 


Oh then, why should beauty—that beauty profane, 
By the choice of a weed whose touch is a stain? 
Why breathe in the breath of her purity’s bloom 
An odor to poison ils sweetest perfume? 

Has the rose yet, for her, lost its fragrance or pride, 
Or the violet’s mode ty droop d hy her side’ 


Have the shrubs once so charming—the flowrets that please 


With their odors that sweeten the lip of the breeze, 
All faded from Earth, and wafted to Heaven 

Like the twilight of even, by night-shadows driven ! 
Shall her hand so immaculate, willingly wear 

A spot and an odor indelibly there? 

Shall the bosom, that swells with the glow of its love, 
Make an Onion its symbol of pulses that move ’ 
Shall the Eye, that from under its dark fringing lashes 
So lightly —so brightly —so lovingly tlashes, 

Dim its radiance vow on the dew of its sphere 

By an Onion to mock it with Sympathy's tear’ 

Shall a Being so lovely —embodying lov: 

So near in her hiudred to spirits above, 
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Descending eo low from the region of bliss, 
Dishonor Aer nature by honoring this? 


No! No! to the region of darkness consign 
This weed, so disgusting, ©o mean in its nature; 
And wash every trace, from that finger of thine, 
Of its hornble stain—of its edor and feature. 
Then—then thine own sweetness and beauty assuming, 
Undimnmed shall the light of thy destiny shine; 
While the virtues of youth in futurity blooming, 
Shall hail thee—as ever—a spirit divine. 


ENERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

The examination of candidates for admission to College will be held on Monday 
and ‘Tuesday in the College Chapel. 

On ‘Tuesday, at 10 o'clock A. M., there will be held a General Convention of the 
Alpha Delta Phi Society. 

On Tuesday evening the Concio ad Clerum will be preached in the North Church, 
by the Rev. Dr Hooker, of East Windsor. Subject, * ‘The Atonement” 

On Wednesday, at § o'clock, there will be a business meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, in the Theological Chamber. 

On Wednesday, at 10 o'clock, will be the Social Gathering of the Atomar in the 
College Library, from which place they will proceed, at 11, to the North Chureh, to 
listen to an address by the Rev William Adams, DDL, of New York city. 

On the Afternoon of Wednesday, the exercises of the Theological Departient will 
be held i the Centre Church. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Sacnep Mesic. 

Confidence inthe Power of Truth,” by Dasxien S. Ropman, Stonington, Ct 

2. The Single Eve,” by Guy B Day. Colchester, Ct. 

Geneva,” by New Maren, Cr. 


Phe Maxim, Our Country, Rightor Wrong,” by Geo. A. Bryan, New Maren, Ct. 
Mi sie 


Provress ol Society under the Kingdom of Christ,” by Il 
New Hare mn, 

in Worship Evidence of a more Just and Cultivated Taste,” 
Mantis K Newineton, Cr 


7. Retles Lithience of the Mission of Christ.” by L. New 
Haven, Ct 


8. "Phe Troe Law of Moral and Intellectual Progress, 
Norwich, Ct. 

Music, 

9. © True Religion as exemplified in the I 
N.Y. 

10. ** Mysteries in Revelation,” by Witiiaw W. Arrennt ny, Paterson, 

"Phe Revival Spirit,” by Asanen A. Cheshire, Ct. 


12. "Phe Ministry we Need,” by De Loss Lov , Barre, N.Y. 
Parting Sona. 


by 


by Ronenr Sravros, 


sife of the Apostle Paul,” by Grex Woon, 


GRADUATING CLASS. 
WILLIAM W. ATTERBURY, M.A. WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, M. A. 
FREDERICK D. AVERY, CHARLES LITTLE, A. 
JOUN AVERY, B.A. 


JOUN BANDS. 
GEORGE F. SAVAGE, 


CHARLES LONG, M.A. ROBERT STANTON, M. A 
GEORGE A. BRYAN, B. A, WILLIAM DE Loss LOVE, B. A. ABAIIEL A. STEVENS. 
WILLIAM M. A SAMUEL D. MARSH, A. EDWARD SWEET, A- 


JAMEN A. DARRAH, M. A. JOHN MC LOUD, B.A, JOSEPH W. TARLETON. 
WILLIAM Il, GOODRICH, M. A. JAMES R. MERSHON, B.A. MARTIN K. WHITTLESEY, BA 
GORDON HALL, M. A, 8S. DRYDEN PHELP®, B. A. GLEN WOOD, B. A. 
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On Wednesday, at 4 o'clock P. M., the LINONTAN and BROTHERS’ Societies 
will each hold their Annual Meeting in their respective Society Halls. 

On Wednesday evening an Oration will be delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, by Prof. North, of Hamilton College, and a Poem by Luverne Ray, Ey, of 
Hartford. 

The “Skull and Bones” and “ Scroll and Key” Socicties hold each their General 
Meeting on Wednesday evening 

‘Thursday will be devoted to the exercises of the Graduating Clase. It numbers 124; 
the largest class that ever graduated at this or any other American College. ‘They 
entered Freshman Year with LLL; Sophomore with 137; Junior with 129; Reales 
with 121. ‘Phe whole number who have been at different tines connected with the 
class is IS2.) The greatest number connected with it at any one time is 143. Of the 
5= who have left, 5 at least are married, &e ; 1 has been elected a member of hi« 
state Legislature ; 1 is in Mexico, and fought at the battles of Palo Alto and Buena 
Vista ; and 2, Revsen S. Stafford, Ct., and Janes BL McC Madison 
Co, Ala, have been removed by death. Ata meeting of the Class on Monday noon, 
Horatio Welles Gridley, Berlin, Ct, was appointed Class Seeretary. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 


Mi SIC’. 

” Praven by the President. 

Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Jawes Thomas Hy ne, Colchester. 

Dissertation, ‘The Philosophy of Causes,” by Eowann Suaw, Attleborough, 
Vues. 

5. Oration, * The Necessity and Benefits of a Diversity of Languages,” by Ben- 
JawN Srernuens Mincer, Orford, N.Y. 

i. Oration, * The Immediate Etleets of the Discovery of America on Europe,” by 
Jouxs Macvosoven Beary, Piliatield, NOW. 

7. Dissertation, * On Humorous Poetry,”* by Stuxeney Extawonrn, Chautauque 
Co., N. Y. 

~. Muste. 

Dissertation, * The Mathematies of Manners,” by Sern Evi Case, Simabury. 

10) Dissertation, * Mirabeaus’ bv Monee Charleston, 8. C. 

11) Dissertation, * The efleet of the French Revolution on Burke,” by Horatio 
Danhary 

Oration, On the study of Accidents.” by Morristown, N. J. 

13. Dissertation, * ‘The Present Crisis,” * by Jouxs Framingham, Maas. 

Mesie. 

15. Dissertation, * A Country Meeting-House in the West,” by Hezexian Davis 
Minnis. Paris, Ky. 

Oration, * Misanthropy.” by Barowin, New Haren. 

17. Dissertation, * ‘The Contrast between the Ancients and the Moderns,” by 
Kerz, Wyoming Valley, Pa 

Is. Dissertation, Fall of Byzantium,”’* by Avousrus Nicnota, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

10, Dissertation, “ Columbus at the University of Salamanca,” by Lutuer Haat 
Coxe, Durham, N. Y. 

Maisie. 

21. Oration, “ The Stability of the Federal Constitution,” by Faroraick Wri.iam 
Mickey Winchester, Va. 

22. Oration, “ Monuments as Affecting the Character of Nations,” by Gronor 
Hartford. 
23. Oration “ Sheridan,” by Stoney Tennent, Philadelphia, Pa, 


* Severn! pieces, w hich had been pre pon re dtu be spoke n, are with the consent of th speakers, omit 


ted. The pieces are marked with an asterisk. 
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24. Diwertation, “The Efficacy of Criminal Law,”* by Wa. Peet, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

25. Dissertation, “The Senate of the United States,” by Tuew 
Cincinnati, Ohvo. 

26. Music. 

27. Dissertation, “ The Influence of the Mathematics on the Imagination,”* by 
Crank Denisos, Hampton. 

25. Dissertation, Morgan and his Riflemen,” by Wittram Henry 
Charleston, S.C. 

29, Oration, “The Connection of the Soul with the Body,” by Anprew Tunty 
Prart, New Haven. 

30. Dissertation, ‘* Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland,” by Hexay Banton Cuart, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

31. Dissertation, “ The Regicides,” by Bexsamin Grarvz Brow x, Frankfort, Ky. 

32. Music. 

Arrennoon. 

1. Music. 

2. Oration, “' The Glory of the Practical Man,” by Bexsamin Wisner Bacon,t 
New Haven. 

3. Dissertation, “ The Natural Law of Government,” by Axtnony Wayne Baker, 
Franklin, La. 

4. Oration, Religious Belief,” by Cuan.es Frevericx Saxronp, New Haven. 

Dissertation, Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra,” by Joun Cunisrornea Burcu, 
Macon, Ga. 

fi. Dissertation, * The Harmony of Intellect and Heart,” by Joun Donnett Sorru, 
Baltimore, Md. 

7. Music. 

Poem, “ Huescal, a Tale of the Aztec Sacrifice,” by Turopore Haar 
Patmen, Stonington. 

Dissertation, Plato's Doctrine of Reminiscence,” by Swirr Byinoron, Ter- 
ryville. 
Dimertation, “ Poland,” by Mantis Van Bi nex Wincoxson, Kinderhook, N.Y. 

11. Oration, * La Fayette,”* by Anwronio Powa Yancey, Murfreesboro’, 

12. Dissertation, Elements of Empire in Rorne,” by Garvin Parken, 
Boston, Massa. 

13. Music. 

14. Oration, “ The Conservatiom of the Clergy,” by Wa. Evers Moore, Ceeil Co., Md. 

15. Dissertation, “The Embodiment of Thought in Language,” by Henry Fair- 
Witoman, Danbury. 

16. Dissertation, * Scientific Diseovery as promoted by Minute Investigation,”* by 
Seneno Warsox, East Windsor Hill. 


17. Oration, * Daniel O'Counell,” by Joun Rowixsox, Armagh, Ireland. 
18. Music. 


19. Dissertation, Patient Thought,”* by Lyon, Greenwich. 

20. Dissertation, “The Prometheus of by Noves, 
Boston, Mass. 

21. Oration, “ The Reign of Justinian,” by Tuo. Levivasron Bayne, Butler Co., Ala. 

22. The Philosophical Oration, * Barnestuess,” by Ducay Cameron St 


Louis, Mo. 


23. Music. 


24. Oration, “An American Literature,” with the Valedictory Address, by Henny 
Hamivron Geneva, N.Y. 


25. Decrees conrennen. Veaven by the President. 27. Music. 
COMMENCEMENT CONCERT. 
The Beethoven Society will give their Annual Concert, on Thursday evening, in 
the Chareh St. Church, commencing at & o'clock. 
From personal knowledge, we can contideutly say that it will be superior even to 


any of the Society's previous Coucerts, and that the highest expectations will be most 
fully realized. 


t Excused on account of tll health, 


a 
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DG” The author of a “ Report of a Meeting of the Democratic 
Club” desires to state, that he did not see, until too late for re- 
monstrance, the remarks prefixed to his article. He must be 
permitted to a in justice to himself, that those remarks mis- 
conceive entirely the purpose of his piece. Its drift, he thinks, 
must be clear enough to the intelligent reader; yet as others 
may fall into the same mistake with the writer of that note, he 
will add, that it was not leveled against any party whatsoever. 
It was not intended to bear upon the diffic t and delicate ques- 
tion, whether the friends of our national administration or its 
enemies embrace the largest number of knaves and fools. The 
satire was not aimed against the democratic party, but against 
democratic theorists and speculators, speechifiers and glorifiers 
of all parties and denominations, from Thomas Jefferson and 
Thomas Paine to Mike Walsh and John O'Sullivan. 
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TWELFTH VOLUME 


VALE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


Eo be conducted dy the Students of Wale College. 


Iw presenting the prospectus of a new volume of this periodical, we 
our firm belief in the 


in 
accession, viz., that “the Magazine is now 


Its former existence may, 


at 8, 
either through the officious zeal of its friends in offering unsuitable 
contributions, or from their fail its 


a 
public a Twetrrm of the Yate Lrreaany Macagive. We 
offer it not as a rival to the periodicals of the day, nor as an instructor 
in any of the departments of Science and’ ng, Bor yet as the or- 
acle of our Alma Mater, but as a quiet companion for leisure mo- 
ments, a mirror to reflect the humor of the hour, Our aim shall be to 
make it to all. We shall offer themes for the thought{ul, 
whims for the curious, jests for the fun-loving. Whoever has a truth 


to ulter, 8 to sing, or an interesting tale to tell, shall receive from 
us a hearty welcome and a just consideration. 


A fon of new type has just been obtained, which will greatly in- 
crease the beauty of the work, and with a faithful and punctual dis- 


of our duties, we hope to make it both interesting and attractive. 
ee numbers of the Magazine will be issued every term. 


Teaus.—$2.00 
payable on the delivery of the 


No subscriptions will be received for a less term than one,year. 
Communications must be addressed (post. paid) through the Post 
Office, “ To the Editors of the Yale Littrary Magesine.” 


uy" or THE 
strong to support | a prosperous existence, 
and we sincerely hope that all our may ad thei 
to the truth of oracular remark. 
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Loss of the “ Adantic”—Witiam Bites, 
Orphous’s Descent to Hedes—H. M.Courom, . | 
A Night in Trumbull Jnsstr, . 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The First Victim” is ender consideration. 

“ A Chapter from the Chronicles” will be published next term. 

The Sonnet to Sunset” is rejected. 

We thank the author of “Go Abeadativoness” for his kind wishes, 
but do not consider his piece sufficiently high-toned to admit of its ap- 
pearance imthe Magazine. We shall be happy to hear from bim 
again, however, and hope that-he will give « practical illustration of 
his principles, and the selection of « more attractive subject and a more 
felicitous development of it. 

“ Coleridge’e Genevieve” is on file for insertion. 
The article signed “'T.” has been handed over to the Editor of the 


next number. 


* Will she forget me?” will appear as soon as there is room. 

A personal imerview is requested with “ Philosopher.” 

*,* Contributions for the next number must be sent in before the first 
of January. 

the Magazine. 
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TWELFTH VOLUME 


VALE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


Zo be conducted dy the Students of Cale College. 


_ Iw presenting the prospectus of a new volume of this periodical, we 
take occasion to ex our sincere gratitude for the generous support 
which has hitherto been extended to us, and also for the earnest which 
we have already received of a continuance of the same kindiy symp:- 
thy. We may also be permitted to say in this connection, that our 
efforts always have been and always shall be confined strictly to our 
own proper sphere ; and that therefore whilst taking no part in College 
polities in any form or shape, we may faitly claim the benison of cach. 
and every one, 

With such a course then, in view, we offer to the a Twrirtr 
\ocume of the Lirerany Macagine. We offer it get a rival 
\o the periodieals of the day, nor as an instructor in any of the depar- 
ments of Science and Learning, nor yet as the phe. 1 of our Alma 
Mater, but as quiet companion for leisuré a mirror to reflec: 
the humor of the hour. Our aim shall be-to make itjagreeable to all. 
We shall offer themes for the thoughtful, whims for the curious, jes's 
for the fun-loving Whoever has a truth to utter, a song to sing, or an 
interesting tale to tell, shall receive from us a heatty welcome and a just 
consideration. 

A font of new type has just been obtained, whith will greatly in- 
crease the beauty of the work, and with a faithfal nd punctual dis- 
charge of our duties, we hope to make it both interesting and attractive. 

bana numbers of the Magazine will be issged every term. 

erms.—$2.00 per annum, payable on the delivery the THIRD 
number. Single numbers, 25 cents. v 

No subscriptions will be received for a less term than one yee’. 

Communications must be addressed (post paid) through the Pos! 
Office, “ To the Editors of the Yale Literary Meguiine.” 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ Hanter'’s Revenge” has been returned to the post-office, as the author re- 
quested. ‘The only objection to it was the lack of incident. We hope the author will 
try again. 

“ A review of ‘The New Chemistry’” is rather too severe and biting to prove ac- 
ceptable to “the powers that be.” We therefore decline publishing it. 

We have not room at present for “ ‘The Philosophy of Whiskers, after the model of 
Resartor Resarturus.” It will probably appear in some future No. of the Magazine. 

The “ Tutor’s Box” is a good hit, and well conceived, but badly written, and lacke 
genius, that indispensable requisite in all College Literature. 

The article upon “ American Scenery” has been received, and will probably appear 
in our next. The author can therefore forward the remaining parts of it as soon as 
possible. 


N. B. Subscribers will bear it in mind, that their subscriptions are 


due upon the delivery of the present No. Payments must be made 
punctually, 


ce 
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So be conducted by the Rtudents of Kale College. 

In presenting the prospectus of a new volume of this periodical, we 
take occasion to express our sincere gratitude for the generous support 
which has hitherto been extended to us, and also for the earnest which 
we have already received of a continuance of the same kindly sympa- 
thy. We may also be permitted to say in this connection, that our 
offorts always have been and always shall be confined strictly to our 
own proper sphere ; and that therefore whilst taking no part in College 
politics in any form or shape, we may fairly claim the benison of each 
and every one. 

With such a course then, in view, we offer to the public a Twetrrn 
Vo.ume of the Yare Lirerary Macazine. We offer it not as a rival 
to the periodicals of the day, nor as an instructor in any of the depar- 
ments of Seience and Learning, nor yet as the oracle of our Alma 
Mater, but as a quiet companion for leisure moments, a mirror to reflect 
the humor of the hour. Our aim shall be to make it agreeable to all. 
We shall offer themes for the thoughtful, whims for the curious, jes\s 
for the fun-loving. Whoever has a truth to utter, a song to sing, or an 
interesting tale to tell, shall receive from us a hearty welcome and a just 
consideration. 

A font of new type has just been obtained, which will greatly in- 
crease the beauty of the work, and with a faithful and punctual dis- 
charge of our duties, we hope to make it both interesting and attractive. 

Three numbers of the Magazine will be issued every term. 


Terms.—$2.00 per annum, payable on the delivery of the rnin 
number. Single numbers, 25 cents. 


No subscriptions will be received for a less term than one year. 
Communications must be addressed (post paid) through the Post 
Office, “ ‘To the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine.” 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Rover's Frolic” is respectfully declined. 

We look upon “ Lines on one ef the Editors of the Yale Literary” as bare flattery. 

All the “Songets” comprehended between “ Sunrise” and “ Sunset,’ have been 
manufactured inte cigar lights. 

“ Article VI of Chapter X of the College Laws, done into rhyme by & man that ha» 
just paid his Term Bill,” is decidedly rejected. 

“ Ametioan Seenery, No. 2,” will appear in the next number of the Magazine. 

‘* Confessions of an Imaginative Man” will appear in our ne xt. 
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TWELFTH VOLUME 


VALE LITERARY MAGAZINE 


Zo be conducted by the Students of Cale College. 


In presenting the prospectus of a new volume of this periodical, we 
take occasion to express our sincere gratitude for the generous su 
which has hitherto been extended to us, and also for the earnest which 
we have already received of a continuance of the same kipdly symps- 
thy. We may also be permitted to say in this connection, that our 
offorts always have been and always shall be confined strictly to our 


own sphere ; and that therefore whilst ry. age part in College 

oa 3 any form or shape, we may fairly claim the benison of each 
every One. 

With cach a course then, in yiew, we offer to the @ Tweirra 


of the Yate Lirerany Macatine. We it not as a rival 


to the periodicals of the day, nor as an instructor in any of the depart- 
ments of Science and Learning, nor yet as the oracle of our Alma 
Mater, but as a quiet companion for leisure moments, a mirror to reflect 
the humor of the hour. Our aim shall be to make it agreeable to all. 
We shall offer themes for the thoughtful, whims forthe eurious, jest» 
for the fun-loving. Whoever has a truth to utte?, a song fo sing, or an 


interesting tale to tell, shall receive from us a hearty and @ just 
consideration. 

A font of new type has just been obtained, «hich will in- 
erease the beauty of the work, and with a faithful and dis- 


of our duties, we hope to make it both interesting and attractive. 
numbers of the Magazine will be issued every term. 


Terus.—$2.00 per annum, payable on the delivery of the Tumo 
number. Single numbers, 25 


No subscriptions will be received for a less term than one year. 


Communications must be addressed id) through the |’vs! 
Office, To the Edivore of the Yele Livery Mage 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


~ Hazel Dell” was received too late for insertion 1 the present No., but will appear 
vext month, 

We regretthe of postpotiing the publication of the article on Greek 
oagimation,” arid shall be happy to give it a prominent place in our next. 

One of two other articles are under considerstion. 

A word to poctaster. Woe ar continually annoyed by sundry first-atiempts at ver- 
“heation, and weknow of no better way to relieve ourselves of the pestil:utial things 
‘han to publish couple of verses which have been most respectfully sulunitted” to 


a6 @ standard for allwho mey think of writing, and we wish it auderstood that 
low Uhie we cannet descend. 


SINES WRITTEN A 


“In the eve of life here willy ou find 
Tokens of love which in morn were thine ; 
Let these few lines a memorial be. 
Sister, of my youthful love for thee. 


* In time's advances friends may sever, 
The world slight you—thy brother uever. 
While lasts that love sball net vary, 
Whieh now glows bright for you, dear Mary.” 

Hereafter then we wish all Versifiers to compare their bantlings diligently with these 
stants, and if thedines rhyme as sweet! y—-contain relatively the same number of feet 
~—anequal- uumber of syllables in each foot, and betray the same nice regard to quan- 
lily, Bot to miéntion quality burn them. 

We thauk the author of these verses most heartily for bie consideration in send ng 
(he pastage with them; and we would take this opportunity of hinting to all future 
contributors the propriety, and even necessity, of doing likewise—unless they are am- 
bitiqus entertaining the clerke of the Dead Letter Office at Washington. 

All contributions for the next No must be handed in before the first of April, a» it i 
our intention to issue it at an early date. ! 

The engraved Portrait of President Woolsey will soon be ready for use; and we 
venture to ammounce that copies will be ready for delivery on or before the tenth of April. 
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So be conducted by the Students of Wale College. 


In ting the of a new volume of this ical, we 
take to ex gratitude for the support 
which has hitherto been extended to us, and algo for the earnest which 
we have already received of a continuance of the same kindly sympa- 
thy. We may also be permitted to say in this connection, that our 
efrts always have been and always shall be confined strictly to our 


own r sphere ; and that Prsae 40 whilst taking no part in College 
politics the 


any form or shape, we may fairly claim the benison of each 
and every one. 
With such a course then, in view, weoffer to the a Tweirta 


Vo.uns of the Lrrgrany We offer it not as rival 
to the periodicals of the day, nor as an instructor in aly of the depart- 
ments of Science and Learning, nor yet as the e of our Alma 
Mater, but as a quiet companion ter leisure moments, a mirror to reflect 
the humor of the hour. Our aim shall be to make it, agreeable to all. 
We shall offer themes for the thoughtful, whime for the eurious, jes's 
Whoever has a truth to utter, @ song to'sing, or an 
interesting tale to tell, shall receive from us a hearty welcome and a just 
consideration. 


A font of new type has just been obtained, which will greatly in- 


— erease the beauty of the work, an- with a faithful and punctual dis- 


charge of our duties, we hope to make it both interesting and attractive. 
ee numbers of the Magazine will be issued every term. 


Teans.—$2.00 per annum, payable on the deliver the THIRD 
number. Single Bins 25 cents. 


No subscriptions will be received for a less term than one year. 
Communications must be addressed (post paid) through the Post 
Office, “ To the Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine,” 
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